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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

POLICE  MISCONDUCT  AND  MALPRACTICE:  AN  ANALYSIS 
OF  A SOUTHERN  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

By 

Kim  Michelle  Lersch 
August  1995 

Chairman:  Dr.  Joe  R.  Feagin 

Major  Department:  Sociology 

In  the  wake  of  the  Rodney  King  incident  in  Los  Angeles, 
police  misconduct  and  malpractice  have  been  thrust  back  into 
public  attention.  However,  not  a great  deal  of  systematic 
analysis  of  the  phenomenon  has  been  done  since  the  1960s. 

In  the  present  study,  official  complaints  that  have  been 
filed  with  the  Internal  Affairs  office  of  a large  police 
department  in  the  Southeast  were  used  as  a data  base.  A 
number  of  interesting  relationships  were  found,  including 
the  overrepresentation  of  minority  residents  among 
complainants;  the  existence  of  a small  pocket  of  officers 
that  accounted  for  a majority  of  the  complaints;  and 
differential  substantiation  decisions  based  on  the  race  of 
the  citizen  filing  the  complaint. 


IX 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


There  has  been  much  discussion  of  police  misconduct  and 
malpractice  since  the  1991  beating  of  Rodney  King  by  four 
Los  Angeles  police  officers  and  the  riot  that  followed  in 
Los  Angeles  in  1992,  yet  little  research  has  been  done  on 
the  topic  in  the  past  30  years.  In  response  to  the  riots  of 
the  turbulent  1960s,  a number  of  studies  were  conducted  that 
focused  on  interactions  between  police  officers  and 
citizens.  More  recent  studies  of  police  misconduct  that  are 
available  to  the  public  have  focused  mostly  on  the  use  of 
deadly  force  by  police  officers,  while  relatively  little 
research  has  looked  at  the  nonlethal  use  of  force  and  other 
forms  of  police  misconduct.  A handful  of  studies  focusing 
on  nonlethal  complaints  filed  against  police  officers  by 
citizens  have  examined  the  characteristics  of  the  officer 
and  the  citizen  involved,  including  race,  age,  and  gender, 
but  only  a few  studies  focus  on  relationships  between  the 
characteristics  of  officer  and  of  complainant.  Due  to  the 
sensitive  nature  of  the  findings,  several  large  scale 
studies  such  as  the  review  of  complaints  conducted  by  the 
Justice  Department  in  response  to  the  Rodney  King  incident, 
as  well  as  portions  of  the  Christopher  Commission  report  on 
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practices  of  the  Los  Angeles  police  department,  are 
unavailable  to  the  general  public. 

In  addition,  in  the  literature  dealing  with  police 
malpractice  there  has  been  little  integration  between  theory 
and  descriptive  analysis  (for  evidence  documenting  this 
point,  see  Chamlin,  1989;  Sherman,  1980).  There  are  many 
empirical  studies  examining  rates  of  police  shootings  of 
civilians,  but  few  are  theoretically  driven.  Another 
problem  with  existing  research  on  violent  altercations 
between  police  and  civilians  is  the  reliance  in  most  studies 
on  only  a few  police-citizen  incidents  (for  example,  Reiss, 
1968;  for  discussion  of  violent  incidents,  see  also  Bayley  & 
Garofalo,  1989;  Fyfe,  1989). 

The  research  proposed  here  will  seek  to  remedy  several 
of  the  methodological  and  theoretical  deficiencies  in 
previous  studies.  In  this  study,  the  official  complaints 
that  have  been  filed  with  the  Internal  Affairs  office  of  a 
large  police  department  in  the  South  will  be  used  for 
analysis.  Data  concerning  the  characteristics  of  the 
officers  named  in  the  complaint,  the  complainant,  and  the 
type  of  complaint  will  be  reported,  in  addition  to  the 
examination  of  relationships  between  the  characteristics  of 
officers  and  complainants  to  see  if  these  relationships  have 
any  effect  on  rates  of  complaints,  types  of  complaints, 
rates  of  substantiation,  and  severity  of  sanctions.  To 
ensure  a substantial  number  of  violent  and  nonviolent 
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police-citizen  incidents,  the  records  for  the  past  three 
years  (1992-1994)  will  be  analyzed. 

To  help  interpret  the  patterns  of  complaints  filed, 
conflict  theory  will  be  used.  Conflict  theory  focuses  on 
the  disparity  in  the  distribution  of  power  and  resources 
alone  lines  of  race,  class,  and  gender.  Deterrence  theory 
will  also  be  used  in  the  discussion  of  substantiation  rates 
and  penalties  assessed  against  the  officers  for  their 
involvement  in  deviant  activity.  Deterrence  theory  focuses 
on  the  necessity  of  certain,  swift,  and  proportional 
punishment  to  curb  acts  of  misconduct.  If  a department 
takes  a strong  negative  stance  towards  incidents  of 
questionable  behavior  of  its  officers,  then  there  is  greater 
likelihood  that  the  behavior  will  not  be  repeated  by  the 
individual  officer.  Further,  if  the  department  does  punish 
those  officers  found  to  be  guilty  of  misconduct,  the  message 
will  be  sent  to  all  officers  that  the  department  takes 
citizen  complaints  seriously  and  deviant  activity  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

Much  research  in  the  area  of  police  violence  is  not 
theoretically  driven,  but  instead  focuses  on  rates  of 
behavior  (Chamlin,  1989;  Sherman,  1980).  In  this  study, 
power  conflict  theory  will  be  used  to  provide  the  framework 
for  analysis. 
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Power  Conflict  Theory  as  Applied  to  Police 
Misconduct  and  Malpractice 

The  power-conflict  perspective  will  be  used  as  one 
framework  to  better  understand  the  phenomenon  of  police 
brutality.  Power-conflict  theorists  focus  on  the  great 
disparity  in  the  distribution  of  power  and  resources  in 
United  States  society.  These  inequalities  may  exist  along 
lines  of  race,  class,  or  gender.  According  to  critical 
power-conflict  theorists,  the  structure  of  capitalism  in  the 
United  States  in  which  a great  proportion  of  the  wealth  is 
held  by  white  corporate  capitalists  leads  to  a social  system 
marked  by  exploitation  and  domination.  Theoretical 
elaboration  within  the  power-conflict  perspective  began 
historically  with  the  works  of  Karl  Marx  and  has  continued 
to  develop  through  the  works  of  C.  Wright  Mills,  Jerome 
Skolnick,  Joe  Feagin,  George  Void,  Barry  Krisberg,  Richard 
Quinney,  and  others  (Curran  & Renzetti,  1994;  Feagin  & 
Feagin,  1990) . 

Feagin  and  Feagin  (1990)  developed  a series  of 
propositions  which  describe  the  power-conflict  perspective. 
According  to  Feagin  and  Feagin,  in  society  certain  groups  of 
people  dominate  over  others  due  to  their  control  over 
various  important  societal  resources,  such  as  wealth  and 
income,  private  property  which  may  serve  to  generate  further 
wealth,  and  greater  control  over  the  police  and  military 
forces.  As  a group,  white  Americans  are  in  a better 
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position  to  use  and  mobilize  both  economic  and  political 
resources  in  times  of  conflict  than  are  black  Americans  and 
other  minority  groups.  Power-conflict  theorists  do  not 
concentrate  solely  on  a class-based  argument,  but  instead 
study  three  interrelated  systems  of  stratification:  race, 

gender,  and  class. 

As  applied  to  the  problem  of  police  deviance,  power- 
conflict  theory  develops  out  of  the  history  of  policing  and 
the  growth  of  capitalism  within  the  United  States.  Focusing 
on  the  competition  for  power  by  various  groups  within 
society,  power-conflict  theorists  view  police  misconduct  and 
violent  malpractice  as  a tool  of  subordination  utilized  by 
the  dominant  white  society  in  order  to  protect  their 
stronghold  on  limited  resources.  Blacks  and  other  minority 
group  members  are  viewed  as  a threat:  economically, 
socially,  and  criminally. 

Differential  Experiences  of  Black  and  White  Citizens 
With  Police  Agencies:  A Brief  History 

Organized  police  forces  as  we  know  them  have  only  been 
around  for  about  150  years.  Prior  to  that  time,  cities  were 
patrolled  by  a few  men  who  roamed  the  streets  in  the  evening 
hours,  calling  out  the  time  or  weather  conditions.  In  1838, 
Boston  became  the  first  to  employ  six  men  to  patrol  the  city 
during  the  daylight  hours.  Another  six  years  passed  before 
the  city  of  New  York  combined  their  day  and  night  watchmen 
into  a single  organized  force.  Over  a thirty-year  period. 
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nearly  every  major  city  in  the  United  States  had  developed 
an  organized  police  department  (Platt  et  al.,  1982). 

This  sharp  increase  in  the  demand  for  organized  social 
control  in  the  mid-1800s  may  be  attributed  to  several 
factors:  increased  population  density,  growing  ethnic 
diversity,  and  more  importantly,  the  beginning  of  industrial 
capitalism  and  the  emergence  of  a hierarchical  social  class 
structure.  Many  theorists  contend  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  police  was,  and  continues  to  be,  to  protect  the 
property,  wealth,  and  position  of  the  capitalist  class 
(Platt  et  al.,  1982;  Feagin  & Hahn,  1973;  Fielding,  1991). 
The  history  of  the  police  and  their  relations  with  ethnic 
and  minority  groups  has  been  marked  by  violence  and 
domination.  Many  times,  in  their  efforts  to  control  the 
"dangerous  classes"  as  defined  by  the  successful 
capitalists,  the  police  relied  on  brute  force.  In  the  Draft 
Riots  which  occurred  in  New  york  City  in  1863,  the  New  York 
police  were  estimated  to  have  killed  over  a thousand  people, 
most  of  whom  were  working-class  Irish  (Platt  et  al.,  1982). 

The  emergence  of  an  organized  police  force  was  somewhat 
different  in  the  South.  The  history  of  the  southern 
watchmen  dates  back  to  the  year  1690,  with  the  legislation 
of  the  slave  codes.  In  order  for  the  slave  population  to  be 
adequately  subordinated  and  controlled,  all  white  males  were 
given  the  right  to  stop,  question,  and  apprehend  any  black 
man  who  could  not  give  a satisfactory  explanation  as  to  why 
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he  was  out  by  himself.  These  methods  of  control  further 
ingrained  the  negative  portrayal  of  the  black  man  (Owens, 
1977)  . 

Police  violence  against  the  black  race  continued 
throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States.  From  the  years 
1920  through  1932,  white  police  officers  killed  54  percent 
of  the  749  blacks  killed  by  white  persons  in  the  South  and 
68  percent  of  those  killed  outside  of  the  southern  region 
(Myrdal,  1944).  Further,  in  an  analysis  of  76  race  riots 
between  1913  and  1963,  the  immediate  precipitating  event  in 
20  percent  of  the  uprisings  was  the  killing  of  or 
interference  with  black  men  by  white  police  officers.  This 
percentage  dramatically  increased  in  the  years  1964-1967, 
when  seven  of  the  fourteen  major  riots  that  occurred  over 
the  three-year  period  could  be  directly  traced  to  the 
misconduct  of  white  policemen  against  black  citizens  (Feagin 
& Hahn,  1973) . 

According  to  social  conflict  theorists,  the  police, 
as  social  control  agents  of  the  state,  are  not  only 
concerned  with  crime  and  its  prevention  but  also  with  the 
surveillance,  manipulation,  and  coercion  of  subordinate 
groups  in  society  (Fielding,  1991) . Groups  of  individuals 
who  are  viewed  as  a threat  to  the  dominant  white  society 
must  be  adequately  controlled.  As  a result  of  this 
practice,  a constant  feature  of  black  urban  ghettos  has  been 
the  strong  mistrust  and  hatred  against  the  police,  who  are 
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viewed  as  serving  the  demands  and  interests  of  the  dominant 
white  authority  figures.  The  relationship  between  blacks 
and  other  minorities  with  the  police  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  very  different  from  the  relationship  officers  share 
with  white  citizens.  While  most  white  citizens  report 
favorable  opinions  on  the  performance  of  their  local  police, 
the  experience  blacks  and  other  minorities  have  with 
officers  may  be  markedly  different. 

In  a review  of  studies  of  the  police  prior  to  1968,  a 
task  force  appointed  by  the  national  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  found  that  a majority  of 
rank  and  file  police  officers  were  hostile  toward 
minorities.  Some  of  the  studies  reviewed  by  the  task  force 
dated  back  to  the  1800s,  while  others  were  drawn  from  the 
1930s  and  1940s.  Further,  in  1966,  a panel  appointed  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  found  that  72  percent  of  the 
officers  encountered  expressed  either  "extreme"  or 
"considerable  prejudice"  towards  minority  citizens. 

Principal  investigators  Albert  J.  Reiss,  Jr.,  and  Donald 
Black  stated  that  these  opinions  were  not  solicited,  but 
were  noted  when  the  officers  voluntarily  expressed  their 
opinions  (cited  in  Skolnick  & Bayley,  1986) . 
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Continuing  Racial  Tensions 

Surveys  conducted  in  the  1960s  and  early  1970s 
indicated  that  black  citizens  expressed  great 
dissatisfaction  with  local  authorities.  According  to  a 1970 
Harris  poll,  20  percent  of  the  black  respondents  felt  that 
local  police  officers  applied  the  law  equally;  62  percent 
felt  cops  were  against  blacks;  73  percent  felt  their  local 
law  enforcement  agents  were  dishonest;  and  67  percent  felt 
police  officers  were  more  concerned  with  injuring  African 
Americans  than  in  preventing  criminal  acts  (Feagin  & Hahn, 
1973)  . 

The  actions  of  white  police  officers  have  often  been 
perceived  by  minority  group  citizens  and  scholarly 
investigators  as  discriminatory  in  nature.  Most  researchers 
agree  that  selective  enforcement  of  the  law  by  police 
officers  is  quite  routine  and  that  officers  apply  a greater 
number  of  formal  sanctions  against  those  individuals  in 
positions  of  social  disadvantage,  such  as  blacks  and  other 
minorities  (Leinen,  1984;  Smith  & Visher,  1981).  According 
to  power-conflict  theorists,  the  relationship  between 
minority  groups  and  the  dominant  white  society  is  marked  by 
competition  for  limited  resources.  Whites,  who  hold  the 
majority  of  these  resources,  have  a vested  interest  in  the 
conservation  and  protection  of  the  wealth  they  currently 
hold.  The  police,  through  differential  enforcement 
practices  and  brutality  against  blacks  and  other  threatening 
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minorities,  play  an  important  role  in  maintaining  the 
current  status  quo  (Feagin  & Hahn,  1973;  Fielding,  1991). 

Conflict  theorists  contend  that  the  control  of  crime 
and  deviant  behavior  is  dictated  according  to  the  wishes  of 
those  with  power  who  use  their  control  to  further  their  own 
selfish  interests  (Jacobs,  1979) . In  effect,  the  police 
respond  to  the  demands  of  the  dominant  white  society.  In 
keeping  the  groups  which  are  vying  for  an  equal  share  of 
resources  in  a position  of  subordination,  the  police  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  groups  as  competitors  (Wilson,  1976) . 
According  to  power-conflict  theorists,  the  very  instruments 
that  serve  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the  dominant  position 
of  white  society  also  serve  to  keep  blacks  and  other 
minorities  in  an  oppressed,  subservient  state  (Oberschall, 
1973)  . 

While  conflict  theory  will  be  used  extensively  in  this 
analysis,  a second  theoretical  framework  will  be  used  to  aid 
in  the  understanding  of  the  data,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  substantiation  rate  of  complaints  and  the  corresponding 
penalties  assessed.  Deterrence  theory  will  be  used  to 
understand  what  could  motivate  officers  to  engage  in  or 
abstain  from  acts  of  misconduct. 

Deterrence  Theory  as  Applied  to  Substantiation  Rates 

The  focus  of  deterrence  theory  concerns  the  actions 
that  the  administration,  the  public,  and  an  officers'  peers 
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take  in  response  to  involvement  in  misconduct.  Deterrence 
theory  rests  on  the  assumption  that  certain,  swift,  and 
proportionate  punishment  for  deviant  activity  will  result  in 
an  individual  choosing  not  to  engage  in  the  behavior.  This 
theoretical  perspective  assumes  that  an  individual  makes  a 
rational  choice  to  engage  in  deviant  activity:  prior  to  the 
commission  of  the  act,  a person  weighs  the  pros  and  cons  of 
an  action,  and  assuming  that  the  rewards  outweigh  the  costs, 
the  individual  will  engage  in  the  deviant  activity. 

Ironically,  this  theoretical  perspective  developed  in 
response  to  the  unusually  harsh  punishments  that  were 
regularly  being  used  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Torture  was 
common,  and  legal  decisions  were  often  biased  and 
capricious.  Concerned  more  with  penal  and  legal  reform  than 
with  explaining  criminal  behavior,  early  founders  of  the 
Classical  School  Cesare  Beccaria  and  Jeremy  Bentham  sought  a 
more  fair  and  rational  system  of  law  and  punishment  (Akers, 
1994)  . 

Classical  criminologists  emphasize  the  notions  of 
hedonism,  rationality,  and  free  will  in  human  behavior 
(Curran  & Renzetti,  1994) . Individuals  rationally  calculate 
the  potential  pleasure  and  the  possible  pain  associated  with 
their  actions  and  act  accordingly.  According  to  proponents 
of  this  perspective,  this  calculation  includes  such  factors 
as  the  likelihood  of  being  caught,  legal  and  social 
consequences  for  apprehension,  prior  personal  experience 
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with  punishment,  and  the  awareness  of  punishments  or  rewards 
that  have  been  given  to  prior  offenders  in  the  past.  If  an 
individual  perceives  that  their  chances  of  being  caught  and 
punished  are  good,  then  the  individual  will  choose  not  to 
engage  in  the  deviant  behavior  (Akers,  1994;  Void  & Bernard, 
1986) . To  deter  deviant  activity,  punishments  must  be 
certain,  swift,  and  proportionate  to  the  criminal  act. 

While  several  studies  and  reports  have  been  based  on 
many  of  the  assumptions  of  classical  criminology,  the 
theoretical  perspective  has  not  been  explicitly  discussed. 
For  example,  according  to  a National  Advisory  Commission 
Report  (1973) , "Once  a finding  sustains  the  allegations  of 
wrongdoing,  disciplinary  sanctions  commensurate  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  offense  that  are  imposed  fairly,  swiftly, 
and  consistently  will  most  clearly  reflect  the  commitment  of 
the  department  to  oppose  police  misconduct"  (p.  72).  The 
report  then  discusses  various  penalties  that  could  be 
assigned  to  officers,  based  on  the  nature  of  the  charge. 
Verbal  reprimands,  suspensions,  demotions,  reassignment,  and 
permanent  removal  from  duty  were  suggested.  The  document 
closed  with  the  statement  that  "departments  that  are  serious 
about  preventing  police  misconduct  can  do  something  about 
it"  (p.  93). 

Additionally,  the  Commission  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  effective  controls  coming  from  within,  as 
opposed  to  various  models  of  external  controls.  Officers 
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must  be  able  to  effectively  police  and  monitor  themselves, 
due  to  the  rather  limited  effect  of  criminal  and  civil 
prosecution.  The  Commission  discussed  the  ineffective 
control  mechanism  of  state  prosecution  on  offenses  committed 
by  police  officers.  The  major  problem  with  reliance  upon 
prosecution  as  a deterrent  to  deviant  activity  is  that  the 
prosecution  comes  after  the  wrong  has  been  committed. 
Further,  the  officers  know  that  their  chance  of  being 
prosecuted  is  remote,  and  the  likelihood  of  conviction  is 
even  less.  Several  reasons  have  been  proposed  for  the  lack 
of  penalties  given  to  officers:  lack  of  credible  witnesses 

and  victims;  tendency  for  jurors  not  to  convict  officers; 
and  the  need  to  maintain  a working  relationship  between  the 
District  Attorney's  office  and  the  police  department. 

Skolnick  and  Fyfe  (1993)  recognize  that  the  attitude  of 
the  administrators  is  an  important  influence  on  the  thinking 
of  the  individual  officers.  According  to  the  authors,  "Most 
excessive  force  cases  that  reach  the  courts  show  that  the 
questionable  conduct  either  has  happened  because  superiors 
are  so  indifferent  to  the  misconduct  as  to  be  grossly 
negligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  or  occurs  in 
fulfillment  of  administrative  policy"  (p.  36) . If  the 
officers  do  not  perceive  any  risk  of  punishment  for  engaging 
in  deviant  behavior,  then  the  likelihood  that  they  will 
engage  in  this  type  of  behavior  increases. 
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In  terms  of  this  study,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
collect  data  concerning  the  substantiation  rates  of 
complaints  filed  against  police  officers,  as  well  as  the 
penalties  assessed.  If  the  department  does  not  take  a 
strong  administrative  stance  against  misconduct  and 
malpractice,  the  deviant  behaviors  of  police  officers 
employed  by  this  department  will  continue. 

Purpose  of  the  Study;  A Test  of  a General  Theory 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  use  conflict  theory 
to  examine  the  relationship  between  characteristics  of  both 
the  complainant  and  the  police  officer  involved  for  possible 
effects  on  the  type  of  complaint,  substantiation  rates,  and 
severity  of  the  sanctions.  Deterrence  theory  will  also  be 
used  to  understand  the  relationship  between  rewards  and 
punishments  for  the  practice  of  police  misconduct  against 
citizens.  Previous  research  on  police  misconduct  and 
malpractice  has  emphasized  the  characteristics  of  officers, 
citizens,  and  to  a lesser  extent,  situations,  as  well  as  the 
substantiation  of  and  sanctions  for  malpractice.  The 
following  sections  will  provide  a review  of  the  relevant 
literature  dealing  with  these  areas. 
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Gender 


Gender  of  Officers 

The  gender  of  officers  involved  in  police  misconduct 
has  also  been  analyzed.  Both  in  historical  and  contemporary 
times,  policing  has  been  a male-dominated  profession.  Women 
have  only  been  involved  in  street  patrols  since  1972  (Van 
Wormer,  1981) . Originally,  female  officers  were  confined  to 
positions  of  lower  status,  such  as  meter  patrols,  working 
with  juveniles  and  troubled  youths,  clerical  work,  or 
processing  female  arrestees.  However,  women  are  now  being 
utilized  in  assignments  which  were  traditionally  male 
(Stef fensmeier , 1979) . 

Women  who  have  moved  into  street  patrol  and  supervisory 
positions  within  the  police  department  have  received  good 
evaluations.  In  a study  involving  the  New  York  City  police, 
citizen  ratings  of  female  officers  were  found  to  be  more 
positive  than  those  of  their  male  peers.  Female  officers 
were  judged  to  be  more  competent,  more  respectful,  and 
possessed  a greater  ability  to  listen  and  understand  the 
concerns  of  the  citizens  (Snortum  & Beyers,  1983)  . 

Stef fensmeier  (1979)  found  that  the  presence  of  female 
officers  on  patrol  resulted  in  a decreased  number  of  citizen 
complaints  and  an  overall  reduction  in  police  violence. 
Further,  Van  Wormer  (1981)  stated  that  male  officers  were 
more  likely  to  generate  citizen  complaints,  provoke 
incidents  of  violence,  and  were  more  likely  to  be  involved 
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in  brutality  cases.  Conversely,  female  officers  did  not 
present  a violent,  threatening  image  to  the  general  public, 
were  found  to  avoid  assaults,  and  seemed  to  produce  an 
overall  calming  effect.  Similarly,  Grenan  (1987)  found  that 
female  officers  in  male-female  patrol  teams  were  more 
effective  in  calming  a potentially  violent  situation.  It 
has  also  been  demonstrated  that  female  officers  are  less 
likely  to  be  involved  in  deadly  force  incidents  (Horvath, 
1987)  . 

While  the  overrepresentation  of  male  officer 
involvement  in  violent  police-citizen  encounters  seems  to  be 
the  trend,  this  pattern  is  not  a given.  A study  of  1,111 
police  agencies  revealed  that  while  male  officers  employed 
in  city  and  county  agencies  were  more  likely  to  have  citizen 
complaints  alleging  the  use  of  force  filed  against  them  than 
their  female  peers,  men  employed  in  state  agencies  were  not 
found  to  be  overrepresented  when  compared  to  females 
employed  in  state  agencies  (Pate  & Fridell,  1993)  . 

Gender  of  Citizens 

The  gender  of  the  citizen  has  also  been  analyzed. 
Females  are  not  usually  involved  in  violent  altercations 
with  police,  which  may  be  due  to  several  factors. 
Historically,  researchers  have  indicated  that  males  are  the 
predominant  engagers  in  deviant  activity.  Studies  have 
shown  that  males  are  more  than  six  times  more  likely  than 
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females  to  be  convicted  of  an  offense  by  the  age  of 
seventeen  (Farrington,  1981;  Morris,  1987).  Due  to  the 
increased  criminal  activity  of  young  males,  they  are  more 
likely  to  find  themselves  in  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
involved  in  encounters  with  police.  Therefore,  the 
likelihood  of  misconduct  by  the  officers  against  these  males 
also  increases. 

However,  some  feminist  theorists  have  argued  that  the 
lack  of  attention  given  to  female  offenders  is  due  to  a 
belief  held  by  police  officers  and  the  justice  system  that 
the  actions  of  women  are  insignificant  and  not  worthy  of 
attention  (Smart,  1976) . Women  are  viewed  as  unimportant  in 
a male-dominated  society,  and  their  acts  of  deviance  are 
seen  as  trivial.  The  actions  of  males,  conversely,  are 
viewed  as  significant.  In  accordance  with  conflict 
theorists,  the  activities  of  females,  be  the  activities 
deviant  or  legitimate,  are  just  not  that  important  in  a 
male-dominated  society. 

Regardless  of  the  reasons,  officers  do  seem  to  use  less 
coercive  authority  when  dealing  with  female  citizens  (Smith, 
1986).  Fridell  and  Pate  (1993)  found  that  regardless  of 
agency  type,  men  were  overrepresented  among  complainants  of 
use  of  force  by  law  enforcement  officers.  Also,  several 
studies  have  found  that  male  citizens  are  more  likely  to 
find  themselves  a target  in  police  shootings  (Sherman,  1980; 
Horvath,  1987) . 
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Race 

Race  of  the  Officer 

The  literature  concerning  the  race  of  the  officer  and 
the  incidents  of  complaints  has  not  demonstrated  a clear 
pattern  (Riksheim  & Chermak,  1993) . While  some  studies  have 
reported  that  black  officers  are  more  likely  to  use 
unjustified  force  and  are  more  likely  to  be  involved  in  on- 
duty  shootings,  these  occurrences  may  be  due  to  the 
overrepresentation  of  black  officers  in  high  crime  areas 
(Sherman,  1980;  Fyfe,  1981) . Friedrich  (1980)  reported  that 
while  black  officers  were  more  likely  to  use  reasonable 
force  against  citizens,  they  were  less  likely  to  use 
excessive  force  than  their  white  peers.  Similarly,  Worden 
(1992)  found  that  black  officers  were  more  likely  to  use 
force,  but  less  likely  to  use  improper  force  in  dealings 
with  citizens. 

In  their  review  of  several  different  types  of  police 
agencies  and  complaints  of  excessive  force  against  police 
officers,  Pate  and  Fridell  (1993)  found  no  definite  pattern 
with  regard  to  the  race  of  the  officer  named  in  the 
complaint.  While  the  responding  sheriff's  departments 
reported  that  the  officers  against  whom  complaints  were 
filed  were  representative  of  the  department  in  terms  of 
race,  the  responding  county,  city,  and  state  agencies 
reported  that  white  officers  were  underrepresented  among  the 
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officers  receiving  complaints,  while  black  officers  were 
overrepresented . 

Race  of  Citizen 

Both  in  historical  and  contemporary  times,  the 
relationship  between  minorities  and  the  police  is  very 
different  from  the  relationship  officers  share  with  white 
citizens.  While  most  white  citizens  report  favorable 
opinions  on  the  performance  of  their  local  police,  the 
experience  minorities  have  with  officers  appears  to  be  more 
negative.  In  a public  opinion  poll  conducted  by  the  Gallup 
organization  in  1989,  more  than  50  percent  of  the  blacks 
interviewed  believed  most  police  officers  view  blacks  as 
suspects  and  would  be  likely  to  arrest  the  wrong  person,  and 
25  percent  of  the  black  men  stated  that  they  had  been 
harassed  while  driving  through  white  neighborhoods  (Bessent 
& Tayler,  1991).  Further,  in  a poll  of  1,901  residents  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Orange  counties  in  1990,  50  percent  of  the 
blacks  felt  that  there  was  a "fair  amount"  of  police 
brutality,  which  was  twice  the  rate  expressed  by  white 
citizens.  In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  blacks  account  for 
only  13  percent  of  the  city  population.  However,  41  percent 
of  the  official  complaints  against  police  officers  are  filed 
by  black  citizens  (Rohrlich  & Merina,  1991) . 

Researchers  have  reported  that  younger  black  citizens 
are  more  likely  to  find  themselves  targets  for  questions  and 
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abuse  by  law  enforcement  officers  (Bogomolny,  1976) . 

Evidence  suggests  that  black  citizens  are  more  likely  to  be 
shot  at  and  killed  by  police  officers  than  citizens  of  other 
races.  Mutalia  (1982)  found  that  black  citizens  accounted 
for  60  percent  of  those  who  died  in  1,428  justifiable 
shootings  by  police  officers.  This  rate  was  repeated  in  an 
analysis  by  Alpert  (1989)  of  the  Miami,  Florida,  police 
department.  Meyer  (1980)  also  found  that  police  officers 
were  more  likely  to  shoot  unarmed  black  citizens  than 
unarmed  whites  or  Hispanics. 

However,  consensus  has  not  been  reached  concerning  the 
race  of  the  citizen  involved  in  police  contacts.  In  a 
review  of  the  relevant  research,  Sherman  (1980)  reported 
mixed  results.  Pate  and  Fridell  (1993)  found  that  blacks 
were  overrepresented  among  complainants  of  excessive  force 
when  the  officer  involved  was  employed  with  a municipal  or 
county  agency.  With  respect  to  state  agencies,  whites  were 
found  to  be  slightly  overrepresented  among  complainants. 
Further,  race  was  not  found  to  be  a significant  factor  in  an 
officer's  decision  to  use  force  or  to  shoot  in  a number  of 
studies  (Riksheim  & Chermak,  1993).  Smith  (1986)  reported 
that  the  racial  composition  of  an  area  may  be  more  important 
than  the  race  of  the  individual  citizen.  Black  citizens 
were  more  likely  to  be  subjected  to  coercive  authority  in 
black  neighborhoods  than  blacks  in  white  neighborhoods. 
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Some  studies  have  suggested  that  blacks  are 
overrepresented  among  police  shooting  victims  due  to  their 
higher  involvement  in  criminal  activity.  Blacks  are 
overrepresented  in  overall  arrest  rates,  arrests  for  violent 
crimes,  and  reported  murders  (Riksheim  & Chermak,  1993)  . 
However,  previous  research  by  this  author  suggested  some 
problems  with  this  argument.  In  a review  of  130  cases  of 
police  brutality,  the  proportion  of  black  citizens  who  were 
victims  of  violent  police  misconduct  was  higher  (86.9 
percent)  than  the  rate  reported  for  their  involvement  in 
violent  criminal  activity  (47  percent)  that  resulted  in 
arrest.  Furthermore,  in  an  examination  of  situational 
characteristics,  African  American  citizens  did  not  have  to 
be  involved  in  the  commission  of  a crime  to  be  victimized: 
having  a disrespectful  attitude  towards  the  officer,  being 
involved  in  a routine  traffic  stop,  or  just  resembling  a 
violent  criminal  could  very  well  make  an  otherwise  law- 
abiding  citizen  become  a target  for  abuse.  In  nearly  75 
percent  of  the  cases,  the  victim  was  not  recognized  by  the 
officer  at  the  scene  as  being  a direct  threat  to  the  officer 
or  other  citizens  (Lersch,  1993) . 

Race  of  Officers  and  Citizens 

The  race  of  the  officers  involved  may  have  an  impact  on 
their  interactions  with  citizens.  Most  ghetto  riots  since 
the  1930s  and  especially  in  the  60s  and  80s  were  triggered 
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by  a police-citizen  incident.  As  a rule,  the  revolts 
stemmed  from  an  incident  with  a white  officer  and  a minority 
citizen  (Feagin,  1970;  Feagin  & Hahn,  1973) . Research  on 
Hispanic  officers  by  Carter  (1986)  found  that  Hispanic 
officers  were  more  likely  to  discriminate  against  Hispanic 
citizens  than  white  citizens.  In  his  study  of  a small 
number  of  violent  incidents,  Reiss  (1968)  concluded  that 
white  officers  tended  to  be  involved  in  altercations  with 
white  citizens  and  black  officers  tended  to  be  involved  in 
altercations  with  black  citizens.  Lersch  (1993),  in  an 
examination  of  130  police-citizen  incidents,  found  that 
white  officers  were  involved  in  93  percent  of  the 
altercations,  while  minority  citizens  were  the  victims  in  98 
percent  of  these  cases.  Further,  Friedrich  (1980)  reported 
that  racial  attitudes  have  an  effect  on  the  use  of 
reasonable  and  excessive  force  by  police  officers.  If  a 
white  police  officer  reported  higher  levels  of  racial 
prejudice,  the  more  that  officer  used  force  against  blacks. 

One  must  be  cautioned  in  the  analysis  of  results 
concerning  race  of  the  officers  and  citizen  encounters  due 
to  the  relatively  low  number  of  minority  officers  employed 
on  departments  (according  to  recent  Justice  Department 
figures,  black  and  Latino  officers  account  for  9.3  percent 
and  4.8  percent  of  the  overall  make-up  of  our  nation's 
police  force) . The  low  number  of  minority  officers  coupled 
with  a relatively  rare  occurrence  can  force  some  to  make 
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hasty  conclusions.  For  example,  in  a critique  of  the 
literature,  Sherman  (1980)  cited  a study  that  drew 
conclusions  on  the  behavior  of  black  officers  based  on  a 
sample  of  only  two  officers. 

Additional  Officer  Characteristics 
Aae  of  the  Officer 

The  age  of  the  officer  may  have  an  effect  on  his/her 
manner  in  dealing  with  citizens,  although  research  has  not 
provided  consistent  results.  Cohen  and  Chaiken  (1972)  found 
that  officers  in  a single  birth  cohort  who  were  oldest  at 
the  time  of  their  appointment  were  less  likely  to  have 
complaints  filed  against  them  for  discourtesy,  racial  slurs, 
or  excessive  use  of  force.  Conversely,  Alpert  (1989)  found 
that  age  had  no  influence  on  the  decision  to  use  force  in 
the  arrest  of  a citizen  or  in  the  use  of  deadly  force. 

The  use  of  the  officers'  ages  as  a predictor  variable 
is  somewhat  difficult  due  to  the  need  to  separate  age  and 
tenure  on  the  department.  This  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  most  departments  only  hire  officers  up  to  a 
certain  age,  which  limits  variability  for  multivariate 
analysis  (Sherman,  1980) . 
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Tenure 

Tenure  on  the  department  has  been  associated  with  the 
manner  in  which  officers  react  to  citizens,  but  again  the 
results  are  mixed.  It  has  been  reported  that  older  officers 
present  a calmer  demeanor  when  dealing  with  the  public 
(Forst  et  al.,  1977),  but  other  studies  have  found  that 
length  of  service  had  no  effect  on  an  officers'  decision  to 
use  force  or  deadly  force  (Friedrich,  1980;  Hayden,  1981) . 
Problems  exist  in  the  examination  of  the  relationship 
between  officer  tenure  and  their  interactions  with  the 
public  due  to  differential  experiences  in  early 
socialization  between  various  cohorts.  For  example, 
officers  who  were  employed  during  periods  of  civil  unrest  in 
the  1960s  and  early  1970s  may  have  different  opinions  from 
officers  hired  in  later  years. 

Characteristics  of  the  Situation 

Several  analyses  have  focused  on  the  situational 
aspects  surrounding  the  lethal  use  of  force  by  police 
officers  (Friedrich,  1980;  Fyfe,  1989) . Research  concerning 
the  nonlethal  use  of  force  and  the  situation  leading  up  to 
the  encounter  is  rare  for  a number  of  reasons:  the  police- 

citizen  incidents  are  often  transitory  and  occur  out  of  the 
public  eye  (McLaughlin,  1992) ; violent  altercations  with 
citizens  are  a relatively  rare  occurrence  (Bayley  & 

Garofalo,  1989;  Fyfe,  1989);  and  many  violent  incidents  go 
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unreported  by  both  the  officer  and  the  citizen  involved. 
Studies  that  focus  on  police  misconduct  other  than 
corruption  and  use  of  force  and  even  rarer  still  (Griswold, 
1994)  . 

McLaughlin  (1992),  in  a review  of  several  recent 
studies  that  examined  use  of  force  incidents,  reported  that 
many  violent  encounters  in  Orlando  resulted  during  attempted 
arrests  of  unarmed  misdemeanor  suspects  or  a "non-infamous 
felony  suspect."  While  McLaughlin  did  not  indicate  whether 
or  not  these  were  minority  citizens,  he  did  state  that 
blacks  were  more  likely  to  resist  arrest  and  that  white 
officers  were  disproportionately  involved  in  the  overall 
number  of  use  of  force  incidents.  Croft  (1985)  examined 
2,397  reported  use  of  force  incidents  that  occurred  in 
Rochester,  New  York  from  1973  to  1979.  This  study  reported 
that  80  percent  of  the  incidents  occurred  in  the  course  of 
an  attempted  misdemeanor  crime  or  during  a non-criminal 
situation.  Furthermore,  30  percent  of  the  arrests  and  the 
force  necessary  to  subdue  the  citizen  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  citizen  "had  ceased  fighting,  arguing,  being 
verbally  abusive  to  the  officer  or  had  obeyed  orders  of  the 
officers"  (p.  4) . This  finding  was  consistent  with  the 
findings  of  Reiss  (1968)  and  Friedrich  (1980),  who  found 
that  suspects  who  were  disrespectful  or  uncooperative  were 
more  likely  to  be  arrested.  Disrespect,  however  minor,  for 
police  officers  is  considered  a major  issue  for  many 
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officers.  For  example,  Westley  (1970)  found  that  37  percent 
of  the  responding  officers  indicated  that  illegal  violence 
was  justified  if  the  suspect  was  disrespectful. 

The  visibility  of  the  location  has  also  been  analyzed 
in  relationship  to  the  officers'  decision  to  use  force. 
Several  studies  have  indicated  that  excessive  force 
incidents  occurred  primarily  outside  of  the  public  eye 
(Sherman,  1980;  Smith,  1986) . However,  Friedrich  (1980) 
found  that  while  the  visibility  of  the  location  had  no 
effect  on  the  decision  to  use  force,  the  presence  of 
bystanders  may  serve  as  a deterrent  to  an  officer's  decision 
to  draw  his  or  her  weapon. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  initial  police- 
citizen  encounter  have  also  been  analyzed.  If  an  officer 
initiated  contact  with  the  citizen  as  a result  of  an 
assigned  call,  the  contact  is  labelled  reactive.  However, 
if  an  officer  stopped  the  citizen  on  his  or  her  own  accord, 
the  contact  is  labelled  proactive.  Traffic  stops  and 
investigations  of  suspicious  looking  persons  would  fall  into 
this  category.  Friedrich  (1980)  reported  that  whether  a 
contact  was  proactive  or  reactive  in  nature  had  no  effect  on 
an  officer's  decision  to  use  force.  In  a study  of  130 
violent  police-citizen  encounters  reported  in  the  media, 
Lersch  (1993)  found  that  in  the  cases  which  were  classified 
as  proactive,  the  social  class  of  the  citizen  seemed  to  have 
some  relation  with  the  assault.  According  to  the 
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descriptions  given  in  the  media,  the  victims  whose  assault 
stemmed  from  a case  of  mistaken  identity  were  of  middle  or 
upper  class  status.  Further,  half  of  those  assaulted  as  a 
result  of  an  incident  related  to  traffic  were  of  middle  or 
upper  class:  college  students,  a former  Los  Angeles  Lakers 
star,  a former  police  liaison  officer,  and  a successful 
entrepreneur.  Further,  in  situations  where  the  civilians 
were  indeed  of  middle  or  upper  class  status  and  victims  of 
proactive  enforcement  by  police  officers,  the  victims  were 
all  black. 

Substantiation  of  Complaints  and  Sanctions 

Rates  of  substantiation  of  complaints,  or  complaints 
that  are  upheld  by  facts,  have  been  found  to  range  between 
25  and  0 percent,  with  10  percent  or  less  being  the  norm 
(Pate  & Fridell,  1993).  Wagner  (1980)  and  Griswold  (1994) 
found  that  as  the  severity  of  the  complaint  increased,  the 
substantiation  rate  decreased.  This  may  be  due  to  a number 
of  factors.  It  is  difficult  to  substantiate  complaints 
against  officers  due  to  the  high  evidentiary  standards 
(Goldsmith,  1991) . Some  have  argued  that  it  is  easier  to 
win  a civil  suit  than  to  have  a complaint  against  a police 
officer  found  to  be  merited  (Griswold,  1994;  Sparrow  et  al., 
1990) . 

When  considering  whether  or  not  to  take  on  a case, 
prosecutors  examine  what  a jury  will  believe.  In  a trial, 
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the  defense  attorneys  for  the  accused  officers  have  access 
to  school,  work,  medical,  and  arrest  records  of 
complainants.  However,  personal  information  concerning  the 
officers  is  not  obtainable  (Tayler,  1991) . If  the  citizen 
has  a long  criminal  history,  the  jury  will  not  find  his  or 
her  testimony  credible. 

Further,  jurors  are  reluctant  to  convict  officers  who 
are  charged,  especially  in  brutality  cases.  In  one  case 
that  was  cited  in  the  early  1980s,  two  officers  admitted  on 
the  stand  that  they  had  beaten  a car  theft  suspect,  and  that 
something  inside  of  them  had  "just  snapped."  The  officers 
were  found  not  guilty  (Freed,  1991) . 

In  almost  all  cases,  the  police  officer  is  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  by  the  District  Attorney's  Office. 
Prosecutors  rely  almost  exclusively  on  the  reports  given  by 
the  officer.  Investigators  and  prosecutors  are  sent  to 
investigate  shootings,  but  not  beatings  or  other  forms  of 
abuse  (Freed,  1991) . 

Before  a complaint  can  ever  be  considered  for 
prosecution,  the  complaint  must  first  be  filed  with  an 
agency.  While  some  departments  have  outside  agencies  which 
also  take  complaints,  in  most  cases  the  complaint  must  be 
filed  directly  with  the  police  department  the  victim  is 
complaining  against.  According  to  The  Hartford  Courant. 
when  a complainant  first  enters  the  station  to  file  a 
complaint  against  the  Hartford  Police  Department,  he  or  she 
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is  first  informed  that  they  could  be  arrested  for  filing  a 
false  police  report  (Barger  & Thibault,  1991) . Further,  in 
a sworn  testimony  given  by  Robert  Sobel,  a former  Los 
Angeles  county  sheriff  sergeant,  Sobel  stated  that  he  had 
"shortstopped"  citizen  complaints  against  those  under  his 
command  in  order  to  protect  them.  Sobel  called  the 
complainants  and  gave  them  the  impression  that  their 
complaint  was  being  thoroughly  investigated  (Merina,  1991) . 

In  a review  of  practices  within  the  Oakland,  California 
police  department,  Skolnick  and  Bayley  (1986)  discussed  the 
problems  associated  with  the  police  department's 
investigation  of  its  own.  According  to  James  Chanin,  an 
attorney  who  advises  citizens  on  matters  related  to  the 
filing  of  police  brutality  complaints,  he  never  advises  his 
clients  to  seek  retribution  through  Internal  Affairs.  "If 
someone  comes  in  with  black  and  blue  marks  and  says  this 
officer  beat  me,  they  will  not  seriously  entertain  the 
notion  that  the  officer  could  have  done  it — or  even  if  they 
do,  there's  no  set  of  circumstances  where  they'll  find  the 
complaint  substantiated,"  stated  Chanin  (quoted  in  Skolnick 
and  Bayley,  p.  157) . 

A recent  review  of  the  Los  Angeles  police  department 
indicated  that  the  investigation  and  substantiation  of  cases 
may  not  be  conducted  in  a color-blind  fashion.  In  a review 
of  4,400  complaints  from  1987  through  1990  conducted  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  it  was  found  that  substantiation  rates 
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for  complaints  varied  based  on  the  race  of  the  officer  and 
the  race  of  the  individual  filing  the  complaint.  Black 
officers  were  twice  as  likely  as  their  white  peers  to  be 
found  guilty  of  misconduct.  Further,  if  the  complainant  was 
white,  the  substantiation  rate  for  black  officers  was  twice 
that  for  white  officers.  For  Latino  officers,  the  rate  was 
three  times  that  for  their  white  peers.  While  this  was  not 
an  empirical  study,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  see  if  the 
findings  reported  by  The  Los  Angeles  Times  were  to  be 
replicated  in  a more  rigorous  scientific  study. 

Hypotheses  to  be  Tested  in  this  Study 

A number  of  major  hypotheses  will  be  tested  with  the 
data  collected  from  the  Internal  Affairs  office  of  a large 
police  department  in  the  South.  The  following  hypotheses 
are  suggested  by  conflict  theory: 

1.  Citizens  with  less  power  and  resources,  such  as 
minorities  and  women,  will  be  more  likely  to  file  complaints 
of  police  misconduct  than  those  with  greater  power  and 
resources,  such  as  whites  and  men. 

2.  Substantiation  rates  will  vary  based  on  the  race 
and  gender  of  the  complainant  and  the  race  and  gender  of  the 
officer. 

a.  Complaints  filed  by  white  citizens  against 
white  police  officers  will  have  a higher  substantiation  rate 
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than  complaints  filed  by  minority  citizens  against  white 
police  officers. 

b.  Complaints  filed  by  white  citizens  against 
minority  police  officers  will  have  a higher  substantiation 
rate  than  complaints  filed  by  minority  citizens  against 
white  police  officers. 

c.  Complaints  filed  by  male  citizens  against  male 
officers  will  have  a higher  substantiation  rate  than 
complaints  filed  by  female  citizens  against  male  officers. 

d.  Complaints  filed  by  male  citizens  against 
female  officers  will  have  a higher  substantiation  rate  than 
complaints  filed  by  female  citizens  against  male  officers. 

3 . Sanctions  will  vary  based  on  the  race  and  gender  of 
the  complainant  and  the  race  and  gender  of  the  officer. 


CHAPTER  II 
METHOD 


The  data  used  for  this  analysis  will  be  collected  from 
the  Internal  Affairs  office  of  a large  police  department  in 
the  Southeast.  To  be  considered  for  analysis,  a citizen 
must  have  initiated  contact  with  the  agency  and  expressed 
displeasure  over  a contact  with  a law  enforcement  officer. 
Complaints  filed  against  non-sworn  personnel  were  not 
considered,  such  as  complaints  against  report  writers,  desk 
personnel,  or  communication  operators  who  take  initial 
reguests  for  service  over  the  telephone.  Acts  of  misconduct 
that  were  witnessed  and  reported  by  other  law  enforcement 
personnel  were  also  excluded,  although  this  type  of  incident 
was  rare.  Only  two  incidents  were  excluded  by  this 
criteria:  in  one  case,  an  officer  witnessed  a second  police 
officer  striking  a detained  suspect  while  in  handcuffs. 

Even  though  the  citizen  was  pressed  to  make  an  formal 
complaint  by  Internal  Affairs  representatives,  he  chose  not 
to  do  so.  In  a second  case,  an  officer  had  overheard 
another  officer  being  uncooperative  with  a citizen  during  a 
less  serious  phone-in  complaint.  Again  in  this  case,  the 
citizen  chose  not  to  file  a formal  complaint  against  the 
officer  who  was  allegedly  disrespectful  during  the 
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contact.  All  types  of  complaints  will  be  considered  in  this 
analysis,  including  allegations  of  force  and  non-force 
complaints. 

Critique  of  Data  Source;  Issues  of  Validity 

The  data  collected  for  this  analysis  are  not  beyond 
reproach.  By  relying  on  complaints  that  have  been  filed 
with  the  Internal  Affairs  office,  only  one  dimension  is 
being  considered:  allegations  concerning  the  behavior  of  the 
officer.  However,  this  is  not  the  only  variable  to  be 
considered.  The  motivations,  rationales,  and  behaviors  of 
the  individual  filing  the  complaint,  while  largely  ignored 
in  this  analysis,  cannot  be  dismissed:  why  is  this 
particular  citizen  filing  the  report  of  misconduct?  As  Pate 
and  Fridell  (1994)  pointed  out,  "the  rate  of  complaints 
received  by  a jurisdiction  may  be  as  much  a product  of 
citizen  confidence  in  the  complaint  process  as  any  other 
factor"  (p.  35).  Pate  and  Fridell  (1994)  further  cited  West 
(1988)  who  stated  that: 

Frequently  assumed  to  provide  a measure  of  police 
performance,  the  complaints  rate  is  one  of  the 
most  badly  abused  police-based  statistics.  Thus, 
an  increasing  number  of  complaints  filed  with  a 
particular  agency  may  not  reflect  a deterioration 
in  standards  of  officer  behavior,  but  could  be 
interpreted  as  indicating  a sign  of  increasing 
citizen  confidence  in  the  complaints  system,  (p. 

113) 

Therefore,  if  an  individual  has  filed  a complaint  with  a 
police  agency,  one  might  assume  that  person  must  have  some 
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confidence  in  the  investigation  process  of  that  agency  and 
its  capability  to  discipline  their  own  for  acts  of 
misconduct. 

A related  flaw  in  this  analysis  concerns  the  number  of 
citizens  who  have  experienced  mistreatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  law  enforcement  officers  of  this  city  but,  for  personal 
reasons,  chose  not  to  report  the  incident.  Individuals  may 
choose  not  to  report  acts  of  mistreatment  for  a number  of 
reasons:  lack  of  confidence  with  the  abilities  of  the  police 
to  monitor  their  own;  complaint  procedures  that  are 
intimidating,  complicated,  or  otherwise  difficult  to  use;  or 
possibly,  if  the  citizen  has  a history  of  criminal  activity, 
the  citizen  may  not  wish  to  draw  any  additional  attention  to 
him  or  her  self.  Walker  and  Bumphus  (1992,  citing  Whitaker, 
1982)  reported  that  only  one-third  of  the  people  who  believe 
that  they  have  been  mistreated  by  police  officers  pursue  the 
matter  by  filing  an  official  complaint.  Critiques  of  this 
nature  are  roughly  comparable  to  critiques  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation's  Uniform  Crime  Reports:  one  is  only 
able  to  evaluate  and  analyze  the  crimes  known  to  the  police. 
Interestingly,  as  discussed  by  Walker  and  Bumphus  (1992), 
the  rate  at  which  individuals  file  complaints  of  misconduct 
against  police  officers  is  comparable  to  the  proportion  of 
persons  who  report  crimes  committed  against  them  by  other 
members  of  the  general  public  to  the  police. 
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In  the  present  study,  the  analyses  and  conclusions  are 
based  on  the  acts  of  misconduct  known  to  the  police.  Since 
the  absolute  rate  of  police  misconduct  against  citizens 
cannot  be  known,  the  internal  validity  of  the  study  suffers. 
The  conclusions  in  the  present  study  may  be  based  on  biased 
data . 

Further,  the  generalizability  of  the  results  of  the 
present  study  must  be  addressed.  The  city  used  in  this 
analysis  is  a larger  department  located  in  the  Southeast. 
Comparisons  to  smaller,  more  rural  departments  may  be 
erroneous.  However,  it  would  be  of  interest  to  replicate 
this  study  in  a number  of  settings  to  see  if  similar  results 
are  found  in  departments  located  in  cities  with  differing 
racial,  ethnic,  and  population  characteristics. 

While  the  data  are  not  without  flaws,  information 
concerning  the  individuals  filing  the  complaint, 
characteristics  of  the  officers  filing  complaints,  as  well 
as  characteristics  of  the  complaint  itself  will  be  analyzed 
and  discussed. 


Complaint  Procedure 

The  data  used  in  this  project  will  be  the  based  on  the 
complaints  filed  by  a citizen  against  a police  officer.  To 
be  included  in  the  analysis,  an  official  complaint  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Internal  Affairs  office.  Complaints 
against  officers  can  be  made  in  several  ways.  A citizen  may 
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initiate  a complaint  at  any  time  by  providing  the 
information  to  any  employee  of  the  department  in  person,  by 
telephone,  or  by  mail.  If  a complaint  is  received  after 
normal  business  hours,  the  information  can  be  taken  by  an 
on-duty  supervisor  and  later  referred  to  the  Internal 
Affairs  office. 

The  Internal  Affairs  office  maintains  two  levels  of 
classification  for  complaints:  formal  and  informal.  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  police  department  to  handle  the  complaints 
at  the  lowest  appropriate  organizational  level.  If  the 
supervisor  (normally  a sergeant)  who  initially  received  the 
complaint  is  able  to  handle  the  complaint  appropriately,  he 
or  she  will  do  so  and  forward  the  documentation  to  the  IA 
office.  If  the  sergeant  does  handle  the  case,  the  complaint 
is  labelled  an  informal  complaint.  Examples  include 
discourtesy,  inefficiency,  improper  procedures,  and 
insensitivity.  The  guality  of  the  data  in  these  cases 
varies  greatly.  Some  of  the  files  include  only  a few  memos 
with  sketchy  details,  while  others  have  a great  deal  of 
information.  With  rare  exception,  the  information 
concerning  the  officer  involved  is  always  available,  but  in 
these  cases,  some  of  the  information  concerning  the 
characteristics  of  the  citizen  filing  the  complaint  may  be 
unobtainable.  Internal  Affairs  does  not  investigate 
informal  complaints,  but  the  office  does  keep  the 
information  on  file.  The  sergeant  interviews  the 
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complainant,  the  officer  involved,  and  any  persons  with 
information  on  the  case  and  makes  a recommendation. 

Formal  complaints  concern  more  serious  allegations  of 
misconduct  such  as  excessive  force,  criminal  misconduct,  and 
any  and  all  shootings  and  discharges  of  weapons.  Any 
internal  departmental  complaints  are  also  classified  as 
formal  complaints.  These  internal  complaints  included  such 
allegations  as  sleeping  on  duty,  dropping  ones'  computer, 
drinking  on  duty,  insubordination,  failure  to  appear  in 
court,  and  failure  to  file  a report,  or  complaints  of 
discourtesy  against  a fellow  officer.  These  types  of 
internal  investigations  accounted  for  the  majority  of  the 
formal  investigations,  while  citizen-initiated  calls 
dominated  among  the  informal  complaint  class. 

Formal  complaints  have  a great  deal  of  information.  A 
sworn  statement  is  taken  from  both  the  complainant,  the 
officer(s)  involved,  and  any  witnesses.  The  statements  are 
tape-recorded  and  the  transcriptions  are  available  for 
analysis.  All  of  the  transcriptions,  any  photographs,  and 
pertinent  memos  are  assembled  in  a case  file  and  is  given  to 
the  chief  of  police  for  review. 

According  to  information  provided  by  the  Sunnyville 
agency,  if  the  evidence  indicates  there  might  have  been 
improper  conduct,  the  chief  of  police  can  direct  the  matter 
be  reviewed  by  a Chain  of  Command  Board.  This  board 
consists  of  the  supervisory  and  management  level  personnel 
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responsible  for  the  accused  officer  and  usually  includes:  a 
sergeant,  lieutenant,  major,  assistant  chief,  and  chief  of 
police.  Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  the  chief 
also  has  the  option  to  have  the  disciplinary  process  handled 
by  the  assistant  chief. 

Once  the  case  has  been  reviewed  by  an  assistant  chief's 
board  or  the  chain  of  command  board,  a decision  is  made  on 
whether  the  officer  acted  properly  or  not.  Each  complaint 
will  receive  one  of  four  possible  findings  by  the  board: 

Exonerated.  The  acts  which  provided  the  basis  for  the 
complaint  or  allegation  occurred;  however,  investigation 
revealed  that  they  were  justified,  lawful,  and  proper. 

Not  Sustained.  The  investigation  failed  to  disclose 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  allegations  made  in  the 
complaint. 

Sustained.  The  investigation  disclosed  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  clearly  the  allegations  made  in  the 
complaint. 

Unfounded.  The  investigation  conclusively  proved  that 
the  act  or  acts  complained  of  did  not  occur. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation,  the  complainant 
is  informed  in  writing  of  the  decision  concerning  the 
complaint  and  any  penalties  that  were  assessed.  The  citizen 
is  also  informed  that  they  may  come  down  to  the  station  to 
review  the  completed  case  file  unless  criminal  charges  are 
pending  in  the  case. 
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Data  Collection  Site:  The  City  of  "Sunnyville" 

The  site  was  selected  for  several  reasons,  including 
the  size  and  diversity  of  both  the  department  and  the  city, 
and  the  high  level  of  cooperation  that  was  extended  to  the 
data  collection  efforts.  While  state  law  mandates  that  the 
information  that  was  needed  for  the  analysis  be  made  readily 
available  to  the  general  public,  two  additional  departments 
that  were  contacted  did  not  seem  overly  enthusiastic  about 
the  data  collection  efforts.  One  departmental 
representative  took  several  weeks  to  respond  to  phone  calls, 
and  another  still  has  not  responded  to  a written  request  for 
access  (which  they  required) . 

"Sunnyville"  is  located  in  the  southeastern  United 
States.  According  to  1990  census  figures,  the  county  in 
which  Sunnyville  is  located  has  a population  of  851,659  and 
90  percent  of  the  residents  are  white.  The  city  of 
Sunnyville  has  a population  of  238,593.  The  racial  make-up 
of  the  city,  according  to  1990  census  figures,  is  as 
follows : 

Table  1:  Racial  Characteristics  of  City  of  Sunnyville 

Race  Number  of  Persons  Percentage 

White  185,589  77.8% 

Black  46,726  19.6% 

Other  6,278  2.6% 

Total  238,589  100.0% 
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As  is  the  case  in  many  large  cities,  the  African 
American  population  of  Sunnyville  is  concentrated 
residentially . Out  of  a total  of  64  census  tracts  in  the 
city,  only  21  have  at  least  400  African  Americans  in  the 
population. 

The  Department 

During  the  period  of  analysis,  the  city  of  Sunnyville 
employed  about  508  sworn  law  enforcement  personnel. 
According  to  1993  Strength  Reports,  the  racial  make-up  of 
the  officers  was  as  follows: 


Race 

Gender 

N 

Percent 

Asian 

Male 

4 

0.79 

Black 

Female 

16 

3 . 15 

Black 

Male 

61 

12 . 01 

Hispanic 

Female 

1 

0.20 

Hispanic 

Male 

8 

1.57 

Indian 

Male 

2 

0.39 

White 

Female 

46 

9 . 06 

White 

Male 

372 

72.83 

Total 

508 

100.00 

Variables  to  be  Used  in  the  Analysis 


Data  on  a number  of  variables  were  available  concerning 
both  the  officer  and  the  citizen  filing  the  complaint.  A 
summary  of  these  variables  are  provided  below: 
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Variables  Concerning  the  Officer 
Officer  Gender 
Officer  Age 
Officer  Race 

Length  of  Service  (with  this  department  only) 

Employee  Number  (each  officer  is  assigned  a three  digit 

number — it  may  be  of  interest  to  see  if  certain 
officers  have  a pattern  of  complaints) 

Variables  Concerning  the  Citizen 
Citizen  Gender 
Citizen  Race 

Address  of  the  Citizen  (categorized  by  census  tract) 

Information  Concerning  the  Complaint 

Nature  of  the  Complaint 

Finding 

Disciplinary  Action  (if  any) 

Number  of  Days  Suspended  (if  any) 

Result  of  Proactive  or  Reactive  Investigation  (was  the 

police-citizen  encounter  in  response  to  a call  for 
service,  or  did  the  officer  initiate  contact  on 
their  own  accord?) 


CHAPTER  III 
FINDINGS 

Due  to  the  number  of  findings  presented  in  this 
analysis,  the  following  chapter  will  be  divided  into  the 
following  sections:  characteristics  of  the  allegations  of 
misconduct;  characteristics  of  the  officers  named  in  the 
complaint;  characteristics  of  the  citizens  filing  the 
complaints;  and  investigations  of  relationships. 

Characteristics  of  Complaint  Filed 

A total  of  527  complaints  were  filed  during  the  three 
year  period  of  analyses.  The  breakdown  by  year  is  as  shown 
in  Table  2 . 

Table  2 : Complaints  by  Year  and  Type 


1992 

1993 

1994 

Informal 

146 

131 

164 

Formal 

35 

36 

15 

Total 

181 

167 

179 

In  many  of  the  cases,  there  was  more  than  one  officer 
named  in  the  complaint.  For  example,  a single  complaint  may 
have  been  filed  with  Internal  Affairs  which  accused  up  to 
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ten  officers  of  misconduct.  Therefore,  a total  of  682 
officers  were  accused  of  misconduct  in  527  complaints.  The 
breakdown  of  the  number  of  officers  named  in  the  complaints 
is  given  in  Table  3. 


Table  3:  Number  of  Officers  Named  in  Complaint 


Number  of 
Officers 

Frequency 

Valid 

Percent 

Total 

Officers 

One 

414 

78.6 

414 

Two 

96 

18.2 

192 

Three 

7 

1.3 

21 

Four 

4 

.7 

16 

Five 

2 

. 4 

10 

Six 

2 

.4 

12 

Seven 

1 

.2 

7 

Ten 

1 

.2 

10 

Total : 

527 

100.0 

682 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  3,  the  majority  of  the 
complaints  filed  with  Internal  Affairs  involved  the  behavior 
of  a single  officer;  78.6  percent  of  the  complaints  filed 
alleged  misconduct  of  only  one  officer,  while  96  complaints 
(18.2  percent)  alleged  that  two  officers  at  the  scene  were 
guilty  of  mistreating  citizens.  The  officers  employed  in 
the  City  of  Sunnyville  are  assigned  one  officer  to  a patrol 
vehicle;  therefore,  many  of  the  contacts  with  citizens 
involve  a single  officer.  This  rate  may  be  quite  different 
in  departments  that  assign  two  officers  to  a single  patrol 
vehicle. 
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Types  of  Complaints 

There  was  a wide  range  of  allegations  of  misconduct 
made  against  the  sworn  officers  of  Sunnyville.  The 
distribution  is  provided  in  Table  4.  As  a point  of 
clarification,  these  totals  are  based  on  the  number  of 
officers  named  in  the  complaint,  not  the  number  of 
complaints.  For  example,  a single  complaint  of  discourtesy 
may  be  filed  which  alleges  that  two  officers  were  involved 
in  this  type  of  behavior.  This  would  result  in  two 
incidents,  not  one.  Therefore,  the  total  is  based  on  the 
682  allegations,  not  the  527  complaints. 

There  are  no  definite  boundaries  as  to  what  type  of 
behavior  constitutes  a specific  label  being  applied  by  the 
Internal  Affairs  office.  The  Lieutenant  in  charge  indicated 
that  the  classification  for  inappropriate  behavior  is 
discretionary.  One  can  almost  detect  patterns  in  which 
certain  classifications  will  be  used  for  a period  of  time 
only  to  be  discarded  in  favor  of  another  label.  The  labels 
may  change  based  on  the  personnel  investigating  the 
complaint,  and  some  classifications  may  only  be  used  once  or 
twice  throughout  the  three  year  period.  In  the  following 
section,  the  department  classifications,  the  number  of 
complaints  of  this  type,  as  well  as  a few  examples  of  the 
complaints  falling  within  this  classification  are  provided. 
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Table  4:  Complaints  by  Departmental  Classification 


Department  Classification 

Frequency 

Percent 

Unnecessary  Force 

137 

20.1 

Excessive  Force 

6 

.9 

Use  of  Force 

6 

.9 

Discourtesy 

142 

20.8 

Remarks 

23 

3.4 

Insensitivity 

1 

. 1 

Demeanor 

2 

. 3 

Improper  Procedure 

100 

14.7 

Falsification  of  Records 

1 

. 1 

Mishandling  of  Evidence 

1 

. 1 

Harassment 

56 

8.2 

Inefficiency 

125 

18.4 

Incompetence 

1 

. 1 

Carelessness 

1 

. 1 

Conduct  Unbecoming  an  Employee 

39 

5.7 

Improper  Conduct 

19 

2.8 

Improper  Actions 

3 

.4 

Theft 

4 

. 6 

Conviction  or  Guilty  of  Felony/Misd. 

3 

.4 

Driving 

11 

1.7 

Traffic 

1 

. 1 

Totals 

682 

100.0 

Use  of  Force /Excessive  Force/Unnecessarv  Force 

It  is  difficult  to  make  distinct  boundaries  between 
these  types  of  allegations.  The  assignment  of  "excessive 
force"  versus  "unnecessary  force"  appears  to  be  arbitrary  at 
best.  Use  of  force  appears  to  be  a less  serious  charge,  and 
is  usually  associated  with  either  the  individual  citizen  at 
the  receiving  end  of  the  treatment  or  a witness  to  the 
violent  encounter  filing  a complaint  that  the  officers  were 
using  force  when  none  was  actually  necessary.  "Use  of 
force"  is  also  a relatively  rare  classification,  with  the 
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few  cases  in  which  it  was  used  involving  intoxicated 
citizens  who  felt  that  they  were  mishandled,  or  when 
officers  placed  their  hands  on  the  citizen  in  order  to 
control  their  behavior.  Use  of  force  complaints  do  not 
involve  injuries  to  the  citizen. 

Theft 


Theft  is  a relatively  rare  classification  that  involves 
the  officer  removing  property  from  the  citizen.  This 
category  also  illustrates  the  lack  of  consistency  of  the 
department  in  its  classification  scheme.  One  incident  that 
was  substantiated  involved  an  officer  removing  credit  cards 
from  the  automobile  of  an  intoxicated  citizen  who  had  been 
arrested  for  driving  under  the  influence.  The  officer  stole 
the  credit  cards,  used  them,  and  attempted  to  withdraw  cash 
from  an  automatic  teller  machine.  The  case  was  sustained 
because  the  officer,  when  he  was  unable  to  withdraw  cash 
from  the  teller  machine,  called  the  bank  and  left  his  own 
home  telephone  number  with  a bank  representative  who 
promised  to  phone  when  the  "clerical"  error  concerning  the 
account  could  be  cleared  up.  This  act  of  misconduct  was  not 
classified  as  a theft,  but  as  "conviction  or  guilt  of  a 
misdemeanor  or  felony."  In  the  cases  that  did  involve 
allegations  of  theft,  most  involved  the  removal  of  cash  from 


the  citizen. 
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Conduct  Unbecoming  an  Employee/ Improper  Conduct / Improper 
Actions 

These  three  departmental  classifications  will  be 
presented  together,  since  they  appear  to  be  different  levels 
of  the  same  misconduct.  The  "conduct  unbecoming  an 
employee"  category  includes  a broad  range  of  behaviors. 
Examples  include  a husband  calling  in  and  complaining  that 
his  wife,  a prostitute,  was  dating  an  officer;  officers 
asking  for  sexual  favors;  officers  using  their  position  as 
police  officers  for  personal  gain;  harassing  new  partners  of 
their  former  boy/girl  friend;  or  asking  women  out  on  dates 
while  investigating  crimes.  Again,  there  are  no  definite 
boundaries  as  to  what  behaviors  would  merit  this 
classification,  although  the  behaviors  do  seem  to  be  more 
serious  than  those  cases  classified  as  improper  conduct  or 
improper  actions.  Improper  actions  included  such  things  as 
arresting  an  individual  when  they  refused  to  sign  a traffic 
citation  and  became  belligerent,  while  improper  conduct 
included  initiating  an  allegedly  unwarranted  traffic  stop 
after  a citizen  hurled  insults  at  the  officer. 

Harassment 

Complaints  of  harassment  may  stem  from  a number  of 
circumstances.  Many  of  these  cases  result  because  the 
citizen  may  be  in  an  area  known  for  its  high  drug  sales 
activity  and  an  officer  has  stopped  them;  some  may  be  filed 
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by  residents  of  homes  known  to  be  centers  for  gang  activity; 
some  may  be  wearing  gang  colors;  others  may  feel  they  are 
being  targeted  for  the  color  of  their  skin.  Some  complaints 
are  filed  by  relatives  of  "wanted"  citizens  who  claim  the 
officers  are  harassing  them  for  information. 

Discourtesy 

Most  of  these  complaints  charge  that  the  officer  was 
rude  to  them  during  their  interaction.  These  allegations 
are  common,  and  include  traffic  stops  in  which  the  citizen 
did  not  like  the  attitude  of  the  officer  (although  most 
wished  to  discuss  the  validity  of  the  ticket  with  the 
Internal  Affairs  investigators) , or  complaints  that  the 
officer  was  "short"  or  "rude"  or  "unconcerned"  with  their 
problems  or  complaints. 

Improper  Procedure /Improper  Handling  of  Evidence/ 
Falsification  of  Records 

Allegations  within  this  classification  include  such 
things  as  illegal  searches,  illegal  detainment,  the  removal 
of  an  unlicensed  bicycle,  improper  judgement  involving  the 
custody  or  visitation  privileges  of  divorced  parents,  or 
failing  to  make  an  arrest  when,  in  the  determination  of  the 
citizen,  one  should  have  been  made.  Many  of  these 
complaints  are  not  sustained  because  the  citizen  did  not 
understand  either  the  restraints  or  freedoms  an  officer  is 


afforded  under  the  law. 
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Falsification  of  records,  while  sounding  quite  serious, 
was  an  unfounded  complaint  in  which  a citizen  claimed  that 
an  officer  had  entered  the  incorrect  speed  on  her  traffic 
citation.  She  claimed  she  was  going  much  slower.  Improper 
handling  of  evidence  involved  a case  in  which  an  officer  was 
accused  of  mishandling  marijuana  during  an  arrest. 

Inappropriate  Remarks/Insensitivitv/Inappropriate  Demeanor 

The  majority  of  the  allegations  of  inappropriate 
remarks  involve  threats  made  by  the  officer  against  the 
citizen.  These  threats  may  involve  bodily  harm,  future 
harassment,  arrest,  or  calls  to  Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services  concerning  the  welfare  of  children,  or  comments 
against  friends  or  relatives  concerning  their  criminal 
involvement  (i.e.,  "Did  you  know  your  girlfriend  is  a 
prostitute?"  or  "You  should  be  more  careful  about  how  you 
choose  your  friends.") 

Insensitivity  is  a relatively  rare  classification  that 
is  applied  when  the  officer  is  perceived  as  being 
indifferent  to  the  plight  of  a citizen.  In  one  case,  a 
citizen's  stolen  car  had  been  recovered.  The  citizen  was 
unable  to  retrieve  the  automobile  immediately,  and  the  car 
was  towed  away.  The  citizen  filed  a complaint  against  the 
officer  who  had  the  vehicle  towed  because,  in  his 
estimation,  the  officer  had  been  insensitive  to  his 


circumstances . 
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Inappropriate  demeanor  is  another  classification  that 
does  not  occur  very  often.  These  complaints  stemmed  from 
the  officer  speaking  too  harshly  to  a citizen  who  had  been 
drinking.  The  officers  were  arresting  the  driver  of  a car 
for  driving  under  the  influence  and  had  requested  the 
passenger  return  to  the  vehicle  while  the  paperwork  was 
being  completed.  The  citizen  did  not  appreciate  the  tone 
that  the  officer  had  used. 

Inef  f iciencv / Incompetence / Carelessness 

Inefficiency  complaints  are  relatively  common.  This 
classification  includes  a number  of  scenarios,  many  of  them 
stemming  from  the  citizens'  lack  of  knowledge  and  expertise 
as  to  what  sort  of  behaviors  an  officer  can  and  cannot 
perform  while  on  duty.  A complaint  may  be  classified  as 
inefficiency  when  a citizen  felt  that  the  officer  had  not, 
in  their  estimation,  investigated  a crime  to  their 
satisfaction;  a call  had  been  classified  as  one  type  and  not 
another.  (For  example,  if  an  officer  cannot  determine  who 
was  the  aggressor  in  an  assault  on  a citizen,  the  incident 
will  be  classified  in  the  official  report  as  a brawling,  not 
an  assault.)  This  classification  may  upset  the  citizen  who 
felt  they  had  been  the  victim  in  the  incident;  or  an 
individual  had  not  been  arrested  or  removed  from  the  scene. 
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Incompetence  and  carelessness  are  very  rare 
classifications.  An  officer  was  accused  of  incompetence 
when  a citizen's  home  alarm  had  gone  off.  The  citizen,  an 
elderly  female,  felt  that  the  alarm  indicated  that  a 
perpetrator  had  tried  to  enter  her  home.  In  the  officer's 
determination,  the  woman  had  accidently  set  the  alarm  off 
herself.  She  accused  him  of  being  incompetent  for  not 
taking  her  complaint  seriously.  The  single  complaint  of 
carelessness  involved  an  officer  who  had  incorrectly  filled 
out  a traffic  citation. 

Improper  Driving /Traffic /Speeding 

This  classification  involves  citizen  complaints 
concerning  the  behavior  of  officers  behind  the  wheel. 
Complaints  that  an  officer  pulled  away  too  fast  after 
issuing  the  citizen  a citation,  driving  too  fast  with  or 
without  equipment  on;  or  inappropriate  lane  changes  would 
fall  within  this  classification. 

Conviction  or  Guilt  of  a Felony  or  Misdemeanor 

This  is  a very  rare  and  very  serious  classification. 
Included  in  this  grouping  are  such  incidents  as  witness 
tampering,  the  theft  and  use  of  an  intoxicated  citizen's 
credit  cards,  and  sexual  assault. 
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Reclassification  of  Complaints 

As  previously  noted,  the  department  was  not  consistent 
in  the  assignment  of  labels;  similar  acts  of  misconduct 
could  fall  into  several  very  different  classifications. 
Additionally,  many  of  the  classifications  have  very  few 
incidents  labelled  as  such;  ten  of  the  complaint  types  have 
a frequency  of  less  than  five.  Therefore,  the  complaints 
will  be  grouped  into  four  distinct  categories:  complaints 
involving  force;  nonviolent  complaints  of  improper  conduct; 
complaints  related  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  performance 
of  duties;  and  miscellaneous  complaints. 

The  first  category,  complaints  of  force,  combined  the 
original  departmental  classifications  of  excessive  force, 
unnecessary  force,  and  use  of  force.  Complaints  alleging 
the  use  of  force  accounted  for  21.8  percent  of  the 
complaints,  which  was  very  similar  to  the  rate  of  23  percent 
found  by  Griswold  (1994)  in  an  examination  of  the  Internal 
Affairs  complaints  of  a metropolitan  police  department  in 
south  Florida. 

The  second  category,  labelled  harassment,  includes  a 
variety  of  behaviors  that  are  marked  by  allegations  of 
nonviolent  antagonistic  behavior  by  the  officer  against  the 
citizen.  Harassment,  discourtesy,  inappropriate  remarks, 
threats,  as  well  as  alleged  violation  of  rights,  such  as 
improper  detainment  and  improper  searches,  are  included 
within  this  classification.  This  categorization  is 
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justified  because  the  complaints  involve  the  issue  of  power 
and  dominance  by  the  officer  against  the  citizen. 

Complaints  of  this  nature  involve  nonviolent  actions  of 
disrespect  and  abuses  of  power.  Citizens  are  viewed  in  a 
subservient  state  and  are  treated  as  such. 

The  third  classification  includes  complaints  alleging 
that  the  officer  was  somehow  derelict  in  the  performance  of 
his/her  duties.  Complaints  of  this  type  include  improper 
investigations  of  traffic  accidents,  burglaries,  or  other 
violations;  failure  to  arrest,  detain  or  otherwise  act  in  a 
manner  that  would  satisfy  the  citizen;  failure  to  appear  to 
court;  and  providing  incomplete  information  on  traffic 
citations  or  reports.  Complaints  falling  within  the  third 
classification  are  linked  by  the  fact  that  all  involve  a 
dissatisfaction  with  the  procedural  or  bureaucratic  actions 
by  the  police  officer  as  opposed  to  direct  actions  of 
violent  or  nonviolent  disrespect  against  the  citizen. 

Several  of  these  complaints  involve  civil  matters 
between  tenants  and  landlords  in  which  the  officer  was  asked 
to  evict  or  otherwise  remove  individuals  from  property;  this 
type  of  action  by  the  officers  is  not  permissible  under  the 
law.  A number  of  these  complaints  involved  domestic 
disputes  in  which  the  officer  either  did  not  make  an  arrest 
or  otherwise  remove  the  offending  party  from  the  home,  or 
tried  to  resolve  the  complaint  between  the  two  parties 
without  making  out  a formal  report  of  the  incident.  Others 
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involved  custody  disputes  between  divorced  parents  where  one 
party  refused  to  surrender  the  child  at  the  end  of  the 
visitation  period.  Officers  were  asked  to  sort  through 
complicated  legal  papers  at  the  scene  and  make  a 
determination  as  to  which  parent  had  legal  control  over  the 
child. 

Finally,  miscellaneous  complaints  of  misconduct  are 
grouped  in  the  fourth  category.  These  include  complaints  of 
driving  or  traffic  violations,  throwing  ice  down  the  blouse 
of  a waitress,  using  their  position  as  officers  for  personal 
gain,  accusations  of  theft,  witness  tampering,  or  conducting 
personal  business  while  on  duty.  The  number  of  complaints 
falling  into  the  four  categories  are  presented  in  Table  5. 

Table  5:  Complaint  Classifications 


Classification 

Frequency 

Percent 

Complaints  Involving  Force 

149 

21.8 

Harassment 

339 

49.7 

Failure  to  Perform  Duties 

159 

23 . 3 

Other 

35 

5.1 

Total 

682 

100.0 

Discussion  of  Complaint  Classifications 

The  types  of  complaints  filed  against  the  city  of 
Sunnyville's  police  department  do  not  stand  out  as  being 
radically  different  from  the  rates  reported  in  other 
studies.  While  it  is  difficult  to  make  direct  comparisons 
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due  to  the  lack  of  consistency  in  classifications  of 
complaint  types  across  studies,  the  rate  of  the  use  of  force 
complaints  was  comparable  to  the  rate  reported  in  studies  of 
other  agencies.  Pate  and  Fridell  (1994),  in  a review  of  the 
relevant  literature,  reported  rates  of  violent  misconduct  as 
low  as  17.5  percent  in  Washington  State  Departments  (Dugan  & 
Breda,  1991)  to  a high  of  66.4  percent  in  "Metro  City" 
(Walker,  1980). 

Further,  Sunnyville  does  not  seem  to  be  vastly 
different  in  its  rate  of  nonviolent  police  misconduct.  Duga 
and  Breda  (1991),  in  their  review  of  the  Washington  state 
agencies,  reported  that  41.8  percent  of  the  complaints  were 
for  alleged  "verbal  misconduct,"  while  Littlejohn  (1981),  in 
a review  of  the  city  of  Detroit  police  department,  reported 
a rate  of  24  percent  for  demeanor  complaints.  Griswold 
(1994)  found  that  only  13.9  percent  of  the  complaints  filed 
against  a metropolitan  police  department  in  Florida  alleged 
acts  of  discourtesy  or  harassment,  but  this  percentage  was 
not  based  solely  on  the  number  of  complaints  filed  by 
citizens  (as  is  the  case  in  the  present  analysis) , but  also 
included  internal  police  complaints.  Therefore,  these  rates 
not  directly  comparable. 

Substantiation  of  Complaints 

Due  to  the  high  evidentiary  standards  necessary  when 
evaluating  complaints  against  police  officers,  the  majority 
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of  cases  are  not  found  to  be  sustained.  In  this  analysis, 
only  75  complaints  (11  percent)  were  determined  to  be 
substantiated.  The  disposition  of  complaints  are  as 
follows : 


Table  6 : Findings  of  Department 


Determination 

Frequency 

Percent 

Exonerated 

131 

19.2 

Non  Sustained 

215 

31.5 

Sustained 

75 

11.0 

Unfounded 

251 

36.8 

Officer  not  Involved 

4 

. 6 

Case  dropped  by  citizen 

3 

.4 

Case  dropped  by  dept. 

3 

.4 

Total 

682 

100.0 

In  the  complaints  dropped  by  the  citizen,  the  person 
initiating  the  complaint  was  either  unable  to  be  found  when 
the  accused  officers'  sergeant  or  Internal  Affairs  detective 
attempted  to  investigate  the  complaint  or  chose  not  to 
pursue  the  complaint  when  the  investigating  officer  arrived. 
In  the  cases  dropped  by  the  department,  the  accused  officers 
had  either  already  been  terminated,  had  already  resigned,  or 
were  no  longer  employed  by  the  city  of  Sunnyville.  The 
investigations  were  therefore  suspended  with  no  finding 
recorded. 

In  Table  7,  the  complaint  types  are  once  again 
presented  with  the  findings  for  each  allegation  type.  While 
the  department  has  provided  different  categories  for  the 
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cases  that  were  not  sustained  by  the  evidence  (unfounded, 
exonerated  and  not  sustained) , for  purposes  of  this  analysis 
these  categories  will  be  collapsed  into  a single  heading. 
Complaints  will  either  be  classified  as  substantiated  or  not 
substantiated.  The  ten  cases  in  which  a determination  was 
not  made  will  be  deleted  from  the  present  analysis. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  category  with  the  highest  number  of 
sustained  cases  concerns  complaints  of  miscellaneous  conduct 
by  police  officers,  with  28.6  percent  of  these  cases  found 
to  be  sustained.  Allegations  concerning  the  use  of  force 
had  the  lowest  substantiation  rates,  with  5.4  percent  of 
these  complaints  found  to  be  valid. 


Table  7 : Complaint  Type  by  Decision 


Allegation 

Substantiated 

Not  substantiated 

Force  (n=149) 

8 

(5.4%) 

141 

(94 . 6%) 

Harass  (n=334) 

36 

(10.8%) 

298 

(89.2%) 

Performance  (n=158) 

21 

(13 . 3%) 

137 

(86.7%) 

Other  (n=35) 

10 

(28.6%) 

25 

(71.4%) 

Totals 

75 

(11.1%) 

601 

(88.9%) 

The  relationship  between  the  rate  of  substantiation  and 
complaint  type  was  found  to  be  significant  (Chi-square  = 
16.60,  3 d.f.,  p < .00).  This  was  consistent  with  the 
findings  reported  by  Griswold  (1994)  in  which  the  rate  of 
substantiation  decreased  with  the  severity  of  the  complaint. 
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As  in  the  present  study,  complaints  concerning  the  use  of 
force  had  the  lowest  rate  of  substantiation. 

Discussion  of  Substantiation  Rates 

Again,  the  city  of  Sunnyville  does  not  appear  to  be 
radically  different  in  its  disposition  of  complaints  filed. 
As  reported  by  Pate  and  Fridell  (1994),  allegations  of 
police  misconduct  are  sustained  at  the  rate  of  0 to  25 
percent,  with  a substantiation  rate  of  10  percent  or  less 
being  the  norm.  In  the  three-year  period  of  analysis, 
Sunnyville' s rate  is  comparable  to  the  reported  norm. 

The  disparate  rates  of  substantiation  based  on  the  type 
of  complaint  filed  was  also  consistent  with  previous 
studies,  with  the  more  serious  allegations  of  misconduct 
having  the  lowest  likelihood  of  being  found  to  be  sustained 
by  the  evidence  in  internal  police  review  (see,  for  example, 
Griswold,  1994;  Pate  & Fridell,  1994).  This  trend  has  been 
attributed  to  a number  of  factors.  As  the  severity  of  the 
complaint  increases,  the  severity  of  the  consequences  for 
the  accused  officer  also  increases,  which  further  serves  to 
heighten  the  already  stringent  evidentiary  requirements  (Box 
& Russell,  1975;  Griswold,  1994) . Further,  the  individuals 
filing  complaints  of  force  may  be  defined  as  "marginal" 
individuals,  which  serves  to  limit  their  credibility  as 
reliable,  believable  witnesses  (Chevigny,  1969;  Reiss, 

1968).  In  the  present  analysis,  the  "marginality"  of  those 
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filing  complaints  and  their  possible  relationship  to  the 
substantiation  rates  of  complaints  will  be  addressed  in  the 
discussion  of  the  proposed  hypotheses. 

Initiation  of  Police-Citizen  Contact:  Proactive 

or  Reactive? 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  investigate  how  the 
initial  contact  with  the  citizen  was  made.  If  the  officer 
came  into  contact  with  the  citizen  after  a call  for  service 
was  requested  either  by  the  citizen  him  or  herself  or  by 
another  individual,  the  contact  was  labelled  reactive. 
However,  if  the  contact  was  initiated  by  the  individual 
officer,  the  contact  was  labelled  proactive.  The  results 
are  presented  in  Table  8. 


Table  8 : Contact  Type 


Contact  Type 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Proactive 

281 

41.2 

Reactive 

401 

58.8 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  8,  complaints  were  more  likely 
to  result  from  contacts  that  were  citizen-initiated.  While 
58.8  percent  of  the  complaints  resulted  when  a citizen  had 
requested  the  services  of  the  police,  only  41.2  percent  of 
the  complaints  resulted  when  the  police  initiated  the 
contact  on  his  or  her  own  accord. 
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In  Table  9,  the  relationship  between  the  nature  of  the 
complaint  and  how  the  contact  was  initiated  is  explored. 
This  relationship  was  found  to  be  significant  (Chi-square  = 
76.44,  3 d.f.,  p < .00).  The  most  disparity  concerned 
complaints  of  performance  of  duty.  Whereas  16.4  percent  of 
complaints  of  inefficiency  resulted  when  the  officer 
initiated  contact,  almost  84  percent  resulted  when  the 
assistance  of  the  police  was  requested.  This  result  makes 
sense;  citizens  requesting  services  expect  that  these 
services  will  be  rendered  to  their  satisfaction;  whether  or 
not  the  officer  is  legally  able  to  comply  with  their 
requests  is  another  matter.  Based  on  these  results,  the 
officers  have  not  been  living  up  to  the  expectations  of  the 
citizens  of  Sunnyville. 


Table  9:  Contact  Type  by  Nature  of  Complaint 


Nature  of  Complaint 

Proactive 

Reactive 

Force 

48 

(32.2%) 

101 

(67.8%) 

Harassment 

187 

(55.2%) 

152 

(44.8%) 

Performance 

26 

(16.4%) 

133 

(83 . 6%) 

Other 

20 

(57.1%) 

15 

(42.9%) 

Characteristics  of  Officers 

Available  information  on  officers  concerned  a number  of 
variables,  including  race,  gender,  age,  and  tenure  on  the 
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department.  The  missing  cases  on  the  age  and  tenure 
variables  corresponded  to  officers  who  left  the  Sunnyville 
department  prior  to  1993.  The  personnel  records  that  were 
made  available  were  for  officers  who  were  still  employed  in 
1993.  Information  concerning  the  age  and  race  of  the 
officer  was  coded  on  a log  sheet  kept  in  the  Internal 
Affairs  officer,  therefore  complete  information  on  these 
variables  is  provided. 

Race  of  the  Officer 

Table  10  provides  information  on  the  race  of  the 
officer  named  in  the  complaints.  The  racial  percentage  of 
officers  named  in  the  complaints  was  compared  to  their 
representation  on  the  department,  according  to  1993  Strength 
Reports . 


Table  10:  Race  of  Officers  Named  in  Complaints 


Officer  Race 

Frequency 

Percent 

1993  Dept. 
Percentage 

White 

530 

77.7 

81.89 

Black 

123 

18.0 

15.16 

Hispanic 

17 

2.5 

1.77 

Asian 

10 

1.5 

.79 

Native  American 

2 

.3 

. 39 

Totals 

682 

100.0 

100.00 

A chi-square  goodness  of  fit  test  suggests  that  there 
is  a significant  difference  between  the  distribution  of  the 
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race  of  officers  named  in  complaints  and  the  racial 
distribution  of  officers  employed  by  the  Sunnyville  agency 
(Chi-square  = 11.22,  4 d.f.,  p < .05).  Minority  officers 
are  overrepresented  among  officers  named  in  complaints. 

As  stated  previously,  studies  that  have  analyzed  the 
race  of  the  officer  involved  in  a police-citizen  incident 
have  not  produced  consistent  results.  Pate  and  Fridell 
(1993)  reported  that  white  officers  employed  in  county, 
city,  and  state  agencies  were  under-represented  among 
officers  receiving  citizen  complaints  alleging  the  use  of 
force.  However,  among  the  sheriffs'  departments  that 
responded  to  their  survey,  no  significant  difference  was 
found  in  the  racial  make-up  of  officers  who  had  received 
complaints  and  the  racial  distribution  of  the  department. 

Previous  studies  have  reported  that  black  officers  were 
more  likely  to  use  force  than  their  white  peers  (Friedrich, 
1980;  Riksheim  & Chermak,  1993;  Sherman,  1980;  Worden, 

1992)  . However,  in  the  present  analysis,  no  significant 
relationship  was  found  between  the  race  of  the  officers  and 
the  type  of  complaint  filed  (see  Appendix  A) . Minority 
officers  were  no  more  likely  to  be  accused  of  excessive  use 
force  than  their  white  peers. 

Gender  of  the  Officer 

The  gender  of  the  officer  was  able  to  be  determined  for 
all  682  officers.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  11,  male  officers 
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are  overrepresented  among  the  officers  named  in  complaints, 
with  94.3  percent  of  the  officers  being  male.  A chi-square 
goodness  of  fit  test  indicates  a significant  difference  in 
the  gender  distribution  of  the  officers  named  in  the 
complaint  and  the  distribution  of  the  officers  employed  in 
Sunnyville  (Chi-Square=28 . 10 , 1 d.f.,  p < .01).  A 
significant  difference  was  not  found  in  the  gender  of  the 
officer  and  the  type  of  complaint  filed  (see  Appendix  A) . 


Table  11:  Gender  of  Officers  Named  in  Complaints 


Officer  Gender 

Frequency 

Percentage 

1993  Dept. 
Percent 

Male 

643 

94 . 3 

87 . 6 

Female 

39 

5.7 

12.4 

Total 

682 

100.0 

100.0 

The  overrepresentation  of  male  officers  named  in 
citizen  complaints  was  consistent  with  previous  research. 
Based  on  the  results,  female  officers  do  not  seem  to 
generate  a great  deal  of  public  dissatisfaction. 

Interestingly,  no  significant  difference  was  found 
between  the  gender  of  the  officer  named  in  a citizen 
complaint  and  the  complaint  type.  Although  female  officers 
were  significantly  underrepresented,  the  women  who  had 
received  complaints  were  just  as  likely  as  their  male  peers 
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to  be  involved  in  incidents  of  force.  Pate  and  Fridell 
(1993)  reported  similar  findings  for  law  enforcement 
personnel  employed  in  state  agencies  only;  male  officers 
employed  in  city,  county,  and  sheriffs'  departments  were 
consistently  overrepresented  among  officers  receiving 
complaints  of  force.  These  findings  are  somewhat 
interesting,  as  both  the  present  study  and  the  survey 
conducted  by  Pate  and  Fridell  (1993)  are  more  recent 
analyses  of  the  variable  of  gender,  and  both  studies  report 
that  while  women  are  underrepresented  among  officers 
receiving  complaints,  the  women  who  are  receiving  complaints 
may  be  just  as  likely  as  men  to  be  involved  in  violent 
police-citizen  encounters.  Perhaps  as  women  become  more  and 
more  involved  in  patrol  activities,  they  are  also  involved 
to  a greater  extent  in  violent  encounters. 

Tenure  of  Officers 

Tenure,  or  length  of  employment  with  the  Sunnyville 
Department,  was  able  to  be  determined.  This  variable  is 
limited  due  to  the  fact  that  access  is  limited  to  the 
Sunnyville  police  department  only;  if  the  officer  was 
employed  at  a different  agency  for  a period  of  time,  that 
information  is  not  available. 

The  43  missing  cases  apply  to  officers  who  were  no 
longer  employed  at  the  end  of  1993.  Summary  statistics  for 
length  of  service  are  presented  in  Table  12 . 
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Based  on  the  univariate  statistics  provided  in  Table 
12,  the  officers  with  complaints  on  file  have  a mean 

Table  12:  Tenure  of  Officers  with  Complaints  on  File 

Mean  = 7.09  years  Median  = 5.00  years 

Standard  Deviation  = 5.29  Range  = 26.00  years 

Mode  = 3.00  639  Valid  cases 


employment  of  just  over  seven  years,  with  three  years  being 
the  most  frequent  length  of  service  for  those  with 
complaints.  Since  the  distribution  of  tenure  is  positively 
skewed,  for  further  categorical  level  analysis  the  variable 
will  be  dichotomized  based  on  the  median:  those  with  greater 
than  5 years  on  the  department  will  be  considered  veteran 
officers,  while  those  with  5 years  or  fewer  on  the 
department  labelled  rookies.  This  classification  scheme 
resulted  in  328  officers  classified  as  rookies  and  311 
labelled  as  veteran  officers.  As  can  be  seen  in  Appendix  A, 
no  significant  relationship  was  found  between  the  type  of 
complaint  filed  and  the  dichotomized  length  of  service. 

While  officers  employed  for  a shorter  length  of  time  were 
slightly  more  likely  to  receive  complaints  of  force  and 
harassment,  these  differences  were  not  great  enough  to  be 
statistically  significant. 
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Age  of  Officers  with  Complaints  on  File 

Information  concerning  the  ages  of  officers  with 
complaints  on  file  is  provided  in  Table  13.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  variable  tenure,  there  were  42  missing  cases  that 
corresponded  to  officers  who  were  no  longer  employed  at  the 
time  the  personnel  files  were  available.  As  can  be  seen  in 
Table  13,  the  mean  age  for  officers  with  complaints  on  file 
is  31.69  years,  with  both  the  mode  and  the  median  age  being 
30.00  years.  For  future  categorical  level  analysis,  the  age 
variable  will  be  dichotomized  by  the  median  value,  with 
officers  above  age  30  at  the  time  of  the  complaint  being 
labelled  older,  while  those  age  30  and  below  classified  as 
younger.  This  classification  scheme  resulted  in  328 
officers  categorized  as  being  young  and  312  officers 
labelled  as  older.  As  can  be  seen  in  Appendix  A,  there  was 
a significant  relationship  between  the  age  of  the  officer 
and  the  type  of  complaint  received,  with  younger  officers 
more  likely  to  receive  complaints  concerning  the  use  of 
force  and  harassment  than  older  officers.  Older  officers 
were  more  likely  than  their  younger  peers  to  receive 
complaints  concerning  dissatisfaction  with  the  performance 
of  duty. 

As  is  the  case  in  many  studies  using  the  variables  of 
age  and  tenure,  these  two  variables  were  found  to  have  a 
high  positive  correlation,  with  younger  officers  also 
reporting  the  shortest  length  of  service  with  the  Sunnyville 
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Table  13:  Age  of  Officers  with  Complaints  on  File 


Mean  = 31.69  years 


Median  = 30.00  years 


Standard  Deviation  = 6.44 


Range  = 35.00  years 


Mode  = 30.00 


639  Valid  cases 


department.  However,  as  elaborated  in  Appendix  A,  it 
appears  that  the  tenure  and  age  of  the  officer  have  a more 
complex  relationship.  When  controlling  for  tenure,  a 
significant  relationship  was  found  between  the  age  of  the 
officer  and  the  type  of  complaint  for  rookie  officers  only; 
younger,  less  experienced  officers  were  more  likely  to  be 
involved  in  complaints  of  force,  while  older,  less 
experienced  officers  were  almost  twice  as  likely  to  be 
accused  of  dissatisfactory  performance  of  duty. 

For  veteran  officers,  there  was  no  significant 
relationship  between  officer  age  and  complaint  type.  While 
younger,  more  experienced  officers  were  still  more  likely  to 
be  involved  in  complaints  of  force  and  less  likely  to 
receive  complaints  concerning  the  performance  of  duty,  these 
differences  were  no  longer  significant. 

Concentration  of  Complaints:  Repeat  Officer  Offenders 

In  the  three-year  period  of  analysis,  274  officers  were 
accused  of  misconduct  by  the  citizens  of  Sunnyville. 

However,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  14,  these  complaints  were 
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concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a relatively  few  number  of 
officers.  For  example,  there  were  eleven  officers  who 
received  six  complaints  over  the  three-year  period,  which 
accounted  for  almost  ten  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
complaints  filed. 


Table  14:  Concentration  of  Complaints  Against  Officers 


N of 

Complaints 

N of 

Officers 

Total  N of 
Complaints 

Percent 

One 

115 

115 

16.7 

Two 

62 

124 

18.2 

Three 

38 

114 

16.7 

Four 

22 

88 

12.9 

Five 

15 

75 

11.0 

Six 

11 

66 

9.7 

Seven 

5 

35 

5.1 

Eight 

2 

16 

2.3 

Ten 

1 

10 

1.5 

Thirteen 

3 

39 

5.7 

Total 

274 

682 

100.0 

"Repeat  Offenders" 

For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  a "repeat  offender"  will 


be  defined  as  an  officer  who  has  received  five  or  more 
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complaints  over  the  three-year  period.  This  classification 
scheme  results  in  37  officers  being  labelled  as  habitual 
offenders.  All  37  of  these  officers  are  male  officers.  As 
can  be  seen  in  Tables  15  and  16,  these  officers  have  a 
significantly  lower  mean  age  and  lower  mean  number  of  years 
of  service  with  the  Sunnyville  police  department.  While  the 
use  of  a t-test  may  be  criticized  due  to  the  skewed  nature 
of  the  interval  level  variables,  because  of  the  large  sample 
size  the  t-ratio  is  less  sensitive  to  the  violation  of  the 
assumption  of  normality  (Levin  & Fox,  1991) . 


Table  15:  Results  of  T-Test  for  Independent  Samples  for 
Tenure 


Group 

Mean  Years  of  Service 

Standard  Deviation 

Repeat  Offenders  5.92 

Nonrepeat  offenders  7.72 

3.949 

5.793 

t = -4.62,  605.28 

d.f.,  p < . 000 

Table  16:  Results 

of  T-Test  for  Independent  Samples  for  Age 

Group 

Mean  Age 

Standard  Deviation 

Repeat  Offenders  30.20 

Nonrepeat  offenders  32.49 

6.236 

6.411 

t value  = -4.41,  470.64  d.f.,  p < .000 
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Repeat  Offenders  and  Complaint  Type 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  17,  a significant  relationship 
exists  between  officer  classification  as  repeat  or  nonrepeat 
offender  and  the  type  of  complaint  the  officer  receives. 
Repeat  offenders  are  more  likely  to  receive  complaints 
alleging  the  use  of  force  and  harassment,  while  less  likely 
to  receive  complaints  of  dissatisfactory  performance  of 
duty. 

Table  17:  Officer  Classification  by  Complaint  Type 


Type  of  Complaint 

Officer 

Repeat 

Classification 

Nonrepeat 

Force 

64 

(26.6%) 

85 

(19.3%) 

Harass 

128 

(53.1%) 

211 

(47.8%) 

Performance 

39 

(16.2%) 

120 

(27.2%) 

Other 

10 

(4.1%) 

25 

(5.7%) 

Totals 

241 

(100%) 

441 

(100%) 

Chi-Square  = 13.48,  3 d.f.,  p = .0037,  Cramer's  V = .14 


When  the  findings  concerning  the  concentration  of 
complaints  had  been  discussed  to  other  police  officers,  the 
statement  was  made  that  the  officers  receiving  complaints 
are  the  ones  that  are  doing  their  jobs;  they  are  simply  more 
aggressive  police  officers.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this 
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statement:  officers  with  a higher  number  of  complaints  are 
also  more  likely  to  receive  these  complaints  as  a result  of 
a proactive  encounter.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  18,  while 
33.6  percent  of  the  complaints  against  officers  classified 
as  nonrepeat  offenders  resulted  after  an  officer-initiated 
proactive  encounter,  55.2  percent  of  the  complaints  against 
repeat  offenders  resulted  after  a proactive  encounter. 


Table  18:  Contact  Type  by  Officer  Classification 


Officer 

Classification 

Contact  Type 

Repeat  Offender 

Nonrepeat  Offender 

Proactive 

133  (55.2%) 

148  (33.6%) 

Reactive 

108  (44.8%) 

293  (66.4%) 

Totals 

241  (100%) 

441  (100%) 

Chi-Square  = 30.09,  1 d.f.,  p < .0000,  Phi=.21 


Interestingly,  while  the  group  of  repeat  offenders  do 
have  a greater  number  of  complaints  filed  against  them,  the 
complaints  have  a slightly  lower  chance  of  being  sustained 
by  the  department  (see  Table  19).  While  12.6  percent  of  the 
complaints  against  officers  classified  as  nonhabitual 
offenders  are  sustained,  only  8.4  percent  of  the  complaints 
against  the  repeat  offenders  are  sustained.  While  this 
difference  was  not  large  enough  to  be  statistically 
significant,  this  trend  is  of  interest. 
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Table  19:  Finding  of  Department  by  Officer  Classification 


Finding  of  Department 

Repeat 

Officer  Classification 
Offender  Nonrepeat  Offender 

Not  Sustained 

219 

(91.6%) 

382 

(87.4%) 

Sustained 

28 

(8.4%) 

55 

(12 . 6%) 

Total 

239 

(100%) 

437 

(100%) 

Chi-square  = 2.79,  1 d.f.,  p = .0951,  Phi=.06 


It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  investigate  the 
characteristics  of  the  citizens  filing  the  complaints 
against  the  officers  classified  as  repeat  offenders.  As  can 
be  seen  in  Table  20,  minority  citizens  file  a greater 
percentage  of  complaints  against  these  repeat  offenders  than 
white  citizens.  Whereas  44.6  percent  of  the  complaints 
against  officers  classified  as  nonrepeat  offenders  are  filed 
by  minority  citizens,  61.0  percent  of  the  complaints  filed 
against  the  repeat  offenders  are  filed  by  minorities.  This 
relationship  was  consistent  with  both  minority  and  white 
officers:  minority  citizens  were  more  likely  to  file 
complaints  against  officers  classified  as  repeat  offenders 
regardless  of  the  race  of  the  police  officer  (See  Tables  21 
and  22) . 
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Table  20:  Race  of  the  Citizen  by  Officer  Classification 


Citizen  Race 

Officer 
Repeat  Offender 

Classification 

Nonrepeat  Offender 

White 

76  (39.0%) 

196  (55.4%) 

Minority 

119  (61.0%) 

158  (44.6%) 

Totals : 

195  (100%) 

354  (100%) 

Chi-square  =13.52,  1 d.f.,  £ = .0002, 

Phi  =.16 

Table  21:  Race  of  the  Citizen  by  Officer  Classification  - 

White  Officers  Only 

Officer 

Classification 

Citizen  Race 

Repeat  Offender 

Nonrepeat  Offender 

White 

62  (43.4%) 

161  (56.5%) 

Minority 

81  (56.6%) 

124  (43.5%) 

Totals: 

143  (100%) 

285  (100%) 

Chi-square  =6.58,  1 d.f.,  £ = .0103,  : 

Phi  =.12 

Table  22:  Race  of  the  Citizen  by  Officer  Classification  - 

Minority  Officers  Only 

Officer 

Classification 

Citizen  Race 

Repeat  Offender 

Nonrepeat  Offender 

White 

14  (26.9%) 

35  (50.7%) 

Minority 

38  (73.1%) 

34  (49.3%) 

Totals : 

52  (100%) 

69  (100%) 

Chi-square  =6.97,  1 d.f.,  p = .0083,  Phi  =.24 
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Discussion  of  Complaint  Concentration 


This  concentration  of  complaints  seems  to  lend  support 

to  the  "rotten  apple"  theory  of  policing,  in  which 

misbehavior  is  blamed  on  a few  unruly  officers  who  cloud  the 

good  name  of  the  majority  of  police  officers.  As  discussed 

by  Stark  (1972),  this  explanation  is  popular  among  police 

administrators  because  it  preserves  the  credibility  and 

respectability  of  the  department  as  a whole  and  instead 

concentrates  the  blame  for  wrong  doing  on  a few  unsuitable 

individuals.  As  phrased  by  Stark  (1972) , "The  effect  of 

the  rotten  apple  theory  is  to  offer  scapegoats  to  public 

indignation  and  to  evade  basic  questions  about  the 

organization  and  character  of  police  institutions  (p.  10)." 

While  it  may  be  true  that  complaints  are  concentrated 

among  a relatively  low  number  of  officers,  the  blame  for  the 

actions  of  these  officers  is  not  theirs  alone.  The  problem 

runs  much  deeper  than  a few  troubled  individuals  who  tarnish 

the  good  name  of  the  department.  Murphy  (1973)  stated: 

The  "rotten  apple"  theory  won't  work  any  longer. 

Corrupt  police  officers  are  not  natural  born 
criminals,  nor  morally  wicked  men, 
constitutionally  different  from  their  honest 
colleagues.  The  task  of  corruption  control  is  to 
examine  the  barrel,  not  just  the  apples — the 
organization,  not  just  the  individuals  in  it, 
because  corrupt  police  are  made,  not  born.  (p.  72) 

The  officers  with  a large  concentration  of  complaints 

are  not  to  be  held  solely  to  blame  for  their  acts  of 

misconduct.  These  officers  would  most  likely  change  their 
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behavior  if,  in  fact,  they  were  punished  for  their  wrong- 
doings. However,  the  lack  of  response  of  the  department 
serves  to  condone  the  misconduct  of  these  officers.  As 
stated  previously,  while  the  difference  was  not  found  to  be 
significant,  the  repeat  offenders  were  less  likely  to  have 
their  complaints  sustained  than  officers  with  fewer  citizen 
complaints.  This  may  send  the  message  to  both  the 
individual  offenders  and  to  the  rest  of  the  officers  on  the 
department  that  the  more  complaints  you  have  filed  against 
you,  the  less  likely  you  are  to  get  into  trouble. 

During  the  coding  process  of  the  complaints,  it  was 
mentioned  to  the  Lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  Internal 
Affairs  department  that  it  seemed  like  a few  officers'  names 
kept  coming  up  again  and  again.  He  asked  me  to  whom  I was 
referring,  and  I mentioned  a few  names.  He  just  laughed  and 
stated  that  "if  it  wasn't  for  old  Chuck,  I wouldn't  have  a 
job!"  The  administrators  are  aware  that  there  are  problem 
officers  on  the  department,  but  the  concentration  of 
complaints  does  not  seem  to  cause  undue  alarm. 

Also  interesting  among  administrators  is  the  attitude 
that  the  officers  who  do  receive  complaints  are  the  only 
ones  who  are  doing  their  jobs.  Far  from  being  "rotten 
apples,"  these  officers  with  a greater  number  of  complaints 
are  just  the  more  productive,  aggressive  officers  performing 
their  duties  to  the  best  of  their  abilities.  This  belief 
was  stated  by  two  majors  who  were  not  employed  by  the  city 
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of  Sunnyville  and  was  provided  in  immediate  response  to  the 
presentation  of  the  findings  concerning  the  concentration  of 
complaints.  This  was  the  only  explanation  these 
administrators  provided  for  the  concentration  of  complaints. 
Ironically,  these  two  administrators  are  currently  active  in 
the  state  training  and  standards  bureau  for  new  officer 
recruits . 

This  "good  apple"  theory  is  particularly  disturbing 
because  complaints  of  misconduct  against  officers  are  viewed 
as  an  indicator  of  productivity.  If  an  officer  is  not 
generating  dissatisfaction  among  the  general  public,  then 
the  individual  must  not  be  doing  his  or  her  job.  Complaints 
of  misconduct  should  then  be  rewarded,  for  these  are  the 
officers  who  are  earning  their  paychecks.  Not  only  does 
this  explanation  absolve  the  individual  officer  receiving 
the  complaint  from  any  wrong-doing,  but  it  also  relieves  the 
department  of  any  blame  for  condoning  the  misconduct  of  its 
officers.  Apparently,  citizens  are  assumed  to  be  guilty, 
lying,  or  deserving  of  their  fate  at  the  hands  of  these 
productive,  aggressive  officers. 

Deterrence  Theory  and  Complaint  Concentration 

Deterrence  theory  rests  on  the  assumption  that  humans 
are  both  hedonistic  and  rational,  seeking  pleasure  above  all 
else,  but  at  the  same  time  realizing  that  some  personal 
freedoms  must  be  lost  to  maintain  social  stability  (Curran  & 
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Renzetti,  1994) • Punishments  for  infractions  of  social  laws 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  society  out  of  total  chaos. 
However,  if  the  punishment  is  to  be  effective  in  the 
deterrence  of  crime,  the  punishment  must  be  swift,  certain, 
and  proportionate  to  the  seriousness  of  the  crime  (Akers, 
1994;  Curran  & Renzetti,  1994). 

The  actions  taken  against  officers  accused  of 
misconduct  do  not  appear  to  effectively  deter  questionable 
behavior.  Of  course,  one  must  remember  that  the  citizen 
complaints  were  allegations  of  misconduct  of  which  only  a 
few  were  found  to  be  sustained  by  departmental  standards. 
However,  when  officers  receive  nine,  ten,  or  even  thirteen 
complaints  over  a three-year  period,  one  does  have  to 
question  their  style  of  dealing  with  the  general  public.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  assuming  the  department  size  did 
not  drastically  fluxuate  from  the  1993  figures  provided, 
only  54  percent  of  the  officers  employed  by  the  Sunnyville 
Department  received  even  one  complaint  during  the  three-year 
period  of  analysis. 

Ideally,  deterrence  theory  works  two  ways: 
specifically  and  generally.  Under  specific  deterrence,  if 
an  individual  is  apprehended  and  punished  for  their  wrong- 
doing, they  will  refrain  from  repeating  this  action. 

General  deterrence  refers  to  the  effect  felt  by  the  general 
public  who  have  not  committed  a wrongful  act,  but  upon 
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witnessing  the  reaction  of  the  governing  body  to  an 
offender,  are  deterred  from  committing  the  same  act. 

When  the  department  does  not  react  to  the  misconduct  of 
its  officers,  both  aspects  of  deterrence  theory  collapse. 

Not  only  is  the  message  sent  to  the  individual  offender  that 
his  or  her  actions  are  not  serious  enough  to  merit 
disciplinary  action  and  therefore  are  acceptable,  but  other 
officers  on  the  department  who  are  aware  of  the  questionable 
actions  and  the  lack  of  departmental  response  are  also  given 
the  message  that  this  sort  of  behavior  will  not  be  met  with 
a strong  negative  reaction.  Given  the  hedonistic  behavior 
of  individuals,  if  the  questionable  behavior  is  reinforcing 
in  some  manner  to  the  individual  offender,  then  that  is  the 
behavior  that  will  be  repeated. 

Clearly,  if  the  department  wishes  to  deter  the  acts  of 
misconduct  of  its  officers,  this  small  group  of  repeat 
offenders  would  be  a good  place  to  start.  By  sending  the 
message  that  citizen  complaints  will  be  treated  seriously 
and  real  consequences  will  follow  acts  of  misconduct,  the 
perception  of  risk  will  increase  and  officers  may  think 
twice  before  engaging  in  questionable  conduct. 

Characteristics  of  the  Citizen  Filing  Complaint 
Citizen  Race 

According  to  1990  census  figures,  the  city  of 
Sunnyville  has  a population  of  238,589  persons  with  minority 
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citizens  comprising  22.2  percent  of  the  population. 

However,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  23,  in  the  549  cases  in 
which  the  race  of  the  complainant  was  able  to  be  determined, 
minority  citizens  accounted  for  50.5  percent  of  the 
complaints  filed  against  the  Sunnyville  Police  Department. 
The  racial  disparity  was  found  to  be  significant  (Chi-square 
= 309.26,  3 d.f.,  p < . 05 ) , with  black  citizens  accounting 
for  the  greatest  discrepancy  in  the  distribution  one  would 
expect  if  race  had  no  influence. 

The  overrepresentation  of  minority  citizens  was 
consistent  with  previous  research.  Pate  and  Fridell  (1993) 
reported  that  complainants  of  excessive  force  were  in 
general  disproportionately  black  when  compared  to 
population.  Further,  a number  of  studies  have  reported  that 


Table  23:  Race  of  the  Citizen  Filing  Complaint 


Citizen  Race 

Frequency 

Percent 

Valid 

Percent 

White 

272 

39.9 

49.5 

Black 

271 

39.7 

49.4 

Hispanic 

3 

. 4 

.5 

Asian 

2 

. 3 

.4 

Indian 

1 

. 1 

. 2 

Missing 

133 

19.5 

missing 

Total 

682 

100.0 

100.0 
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minorities  were  more  likely  to  be  abused,  the  targets  of 
shootings,  and  otherwise  be  subjected  to  coercive  authority 
at  the  hands  of  police  officers  than  white  citizens  (Alpert, 
1989;  Bogomolny,  1976;  Meyer,  1980;  Smith,  1986).  The 
disproportionate  representation  of  minorities  would  also  be 
consistent  with  the  negative  views  expressed  against  police 
officers  by  minority  citizens  in  national  polls. 

In  Appendix  B,  a more  in-depth  look  at  the 
relationships  between  the  race  of  the  citizen,  race  of  the 
officer,  and  type  of  complaint  is  presented.  Whereas  only 
12.5  percent  of  the  complaints  of  force  were  filed  by  white 
citizens,  41.2  percent  of  the  complaints  of  force  by 
minority  citizens  concerned  the  use  of  force.  Regardless  of 
the  race  of  the  officer,  minority  citizens  in  the  city  of 
Sunnyville  were  significantly  more  likely  to  file  complaints 
alleging  the  unnecessary  use  of  force,  while  white  citizens 
were  more  likely  to  file  complaints  that  were  performance- 
related.  This  finding  is  somewhat  interesting  and  raises  an 
interesting  point:  Are  police  officers  more  attentive  to 

the  needs  of  minority  citizens  and  therefore  receive  fewer 
complaints  that  these  citizens  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
officers'  performance,  or  are  minority  citizens  just  more 
accustomed  to  poor  service  from  the  police  and  only  file  a 
complaint  when  the  abuse  is  a flagrant  physical  abuse  of 
power?  Based  on  the  limitations  of  the  data,  one  can  only 
speculate. 
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If  there  is  anything  positive  that  can  be  said  about 
the  disproportionate  representation  of  minority  citizens 
among  the  Sunnyville  complainants,  it  would  have  to  be  that 
at  least  the  minority  citizens  have  enough  confidence  and 
faith  in  the  Internal  Affairs  department  to  actually  file  a 
complaint.  While  it  is  a sad  state  of  affairs  that  the 
minority  citizens  do  find  themselves  victimized  at  the  hands 
of  police  officers  more  than  white  citizens,  at  least  they 
are  not  afraid  to  report  the  incidents  of  serious  misconduct 
to  the  proper  internal  authorities. 

Gender  of  the  Citizen 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  24,  the  complainants  are 
disproportionately  male.  In  the  677  cases  in  which  the 
gender  of  the  complainant  was  able  to  be  determined,  almost 
60  percent  were  male  citizens.  Again,  this  finding  was 
consistent  with  previous  research.  A number  of  studies  have 
reported  that  female  citizens  are  less  likely  to  find 
themselves  subjected  to  coercive  authority  at  the  hands  of 
law  enforcement  officers,  including  the  use  of  physical 
force  and  lethal  force  (Horvath,  1987;  Pate  & Fridell,  1993; 
Sherman,  1980;  Smith,  1986). 

As  can  be  seen  in  Appendix  B,  a significant 
relationship  was  found  between  the  gender  of  the  citizen  and 
the  type  of  complaint  filed.  While  the  majority  of  the 
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Table  24:  Gender  of  the  Citizen 


Gender 

Frequency 

Percent 

Valid 

Percent 

Male 

408 

59 . 8 

60.3 

Female 

269 

39.4 

39.7 

Missing 

5 

.7 

missing 

Total 

682 

100.0 

100.0 

complaints  filed  by  both  men  and  women  concerned  nonviolent 
harassment,  men  were  more  likely  than  women  to  file  Table 
complaints  alleging  the  use  of  force,  while  women  were  more 
likely  than  men  to  allege  dissatisfactory  performance  of 
duty.  This  relationship  was  quite  different  when  race  was 
taken  into  account.  When  controlling  for  race,  minority 
males  were  much  more  likely  to  allege  the  use  of  force  (58.2 
percent  of  the  complaints  filed  by  men)  than  white  males 
(18.5  percent).  Further,  minority  females  were  more  than 
two  times  as  likely  than  white  females  to  allege  excessive 
use  of  force. 

Consideration  of  Combined  Officer  and  Citizen 
Characteristics 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  25,  a significant  relationship 
exists  between  the  race  of  the  citizen  filing  a complaint 
and  the  race  of  the  officer  named  in  the  complaint.  Whereas 
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82  percent  of  the  complaints  filed  by  white  citizens  were 
against  white  officers,  74  percent  of  the  complaints  filed 
by  minority  citizens  were  against  white  officers. 

Table  25:  Race  of  the  Officer  by  Race  of  Complainant 


Officer  Race 

Citizen  Race 

White 

Minority 

White 

223  (82.0%) 

205 

(74.0%) 

Minority 

49  (18.0%) 

72 

(26.0%) 

Totals 

272  (100%) 

277 

(100%) 

Chi-square  =4.63,  1 d.f.,  p = .0314  Phi  = .0962 

The  results  of  this  crosstabulation  indicate  that  while 
the  relationship  was  rather  weak,  white  citizens  were 
actually  more  likely  to  make  allegations  against  white 
police  officers,  while  minority  citizens  filed  more 
complaints  against  minority  officers  than  the  number  one 
would  expect  to  find  if  race  had  no  effect.  Depending  on 
how  one  focuses  on  the  meaning  of  the  complaint  itself, 
there  are  two  ways  to  interpret  this  finding.  First,  if  one 
assumes  that  the  number  of  complaints  filed  is  a true 
indicator  of  the  rate  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
police  officers  (that  is,  the  department  is  notified  of 
every  act  of  misconduct) , then  white  officers  would  be 
treating  minority  group  members  better  than  white  citizens. 
There  were  223  complaints  filed  by  white  citizens  against 
white  officers;  if  race  had  no  influence,  we  would  expect 
only  212.1.  Similarly,  while  there  were  205  complaints 
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filed  by  minority  citizens  against  white  officers,  by  chance 
the  expected  frequency  should  have  been  215.9.  If  one 
entertains  this  particular  evaluation  of  the  data,  then 
white  officers  act  with  more  respect  and  greater  restraint 
when  dealing  with  minority  group  members  than  with  white 
citizens. 

However,  there  is  a second  way  to  view  this  finding. 

Not  every  incident  of  misconduct  is  reported  to  the  police, 
and  if  an  individual  does  choose  to  file  a complaint,  he  or 
she  assumes  that  they  will  not  be  retaliated  against  by  an 
agent  of  the  department  and,  ultimately  something  will  be 
done  in  response  to  their  complaint.  One  cannot  ignore  the 
behavior  and  motivations  of  the  citizen  who  initiates  the 
complaint  process:  the  citizen  must  not  fear  the  process  and 
must  have  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  agency  to  police 
its  own.  Perhaps  the  reason  that  minority  citizens  are  more 
likely  to  file  complaints  against  minority  officers  is 
because  the  minority  citizen  may  feel  more  confident  that 
this  type  of  complaint  will  be  addressed,  whereas  a 
complaint  filed  by  a minority  citizen  against  white  officers 
would  more  likely  be  ignored.  Given  the  lengthy  history  of 
mistrust  and  animosity  between  minority  citizens  and  white 
police  officers,  this  may  be  the  more  likely  interpretation. 
However,  in  the  present  study  the  data  are  not  conducive  to 
this  type  of  interpretation.  Certainly,  this  issue  could  be 
the  center  of  a future  research  study. 
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Residence  of  Complainant:  An  Analysis  of  Census  Tracts 

Another  piece  of  information  that  is  gathered  whenever 
possible  by  Internal  Affairs  officers  is  the  home  address  of 
the  individual  filing  the  complaint.  With  this  information, 
it  is  possible  to  plot  the  homes  of  citizens  filing 
complaints  to  see  if  complaints  seem  to  be  coming  from 
residents  of  certain  areas  of  the  city. 

The  city  of  Sunnyville  is  divided  into  64  total  census 
tracts.  When  the  total  number  of  complaints  (regardless  of 
complaint  type)  is  considered,  the  number  of  complaints 
filed  per  tract  range  from  0 complaints  to  a high  of  25, 
with  a mean  of  6.512  complaints  (standard  deviation  = 5.439) 
per  tract.  The  median  was  5.00.  For  purposes  of  analysis, 
the  number  of  complaints  filed  per  tract  was  converted  into 
a z-score.  The  total  number  of  complaints  filed  was  then 
dichotomized  into  positive  z-scores  and  negative  z-scores. 
This  resulted  in  39  tracts  having  a below  average  number  of 
complaints  and  25  tracts  reporting  an  above  average  number 
of  complaints.  The  mean  values  for  the  percentage  of  white 
residents,  median  income,  and  percentage  of  residents  with  a 
high  school  education  or  greater  are  presented  in  Table  26 
for  the  below  average  and  above  average  zones.  As  can  be 
seen,  those  census  tracts  with  the  higher  number  of  total 
complaints  have  a lower  number  of  white  residents,  a lower 
mean  income,  and  a lower  educational  level  than  those  zones 
with  fewer  citizen  complaints.  When  considering 
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correlations,  the  total  number  of  complaints  pere  zone  was 
found  to  have  a strong  negative  correlation  with  the 
percentage  white  residents  (r  = -.6532,  p < .001);  median 
income  (r  = -.4251,  p < .001)  and  percentage  of  residents 
with  a minimum  of  a high  school  education  (r  = -.5252,  p < 
.001).  For  a complete  correlation  matrix,  see  Appendix  B. 

A disproportionate  number  of  complainants  in  the  city 
of  Sunnyville  were  found  to  be  minority  males  who  reside  in 
areas  marked  by  lower  incomes,  lower  educational  levels,  and 
lower  proportions  of  white  residents.  While  this  finding 
will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  presentation  of 
the  results  of  tested  hypotheses,  this  pattern  is  consistent 
with  the  contentions  of  power-conflict  theory.  In  the  city 
of  Sunnyville,  those  individuals  with  less  power  and 
resources  seem  to  be  targets  for  acts  of  misconduct. 


Table  26:  Characteristics  of  Census  Tracts:  Comparing  Above 
and  Below  Average  Complaint  Tracts 


Number  of 
Below  Average 

Comolaints 

Above 

Average  Percentage  white 

residents 

mean 

87.94 

60.27 

standard  deviation 

19.47 

36.89 

Median  Income 

mean 

25,908 

21,121 

standard  deviation 

8,625 

7,962 

Percentage  High  School  Ed 

. and  up 

mean 

76.71 

68 .23 

standard  deviation 

11.75 

12.72 

CHAPTER  IV 
HYPOTHESIS  TESTING 


1.  Citizens  with  less  power  and  resources,  such  as 
minorities  and  women,  will  be  more  likely  to  be  the  victims 
of  police  misconduct  than  those  with  greater  power  and 
resources,  such  as  whites  and  men. 

This  hypothesis  received  partial  support.  As  can  be 
seen  in  Table  27,  minorities  were  overrepresented  among 
those  filing  complaints,  especially  when  one  considers  the 
population  make-up  of  the  city  of  Sunnyville.  While  only 
22.2  percent  of  the  population  of  Sunnyville  is  comprised  of 
minority  residents,  in  the  549  cases  in  which  the  race  of 
the  individual  filing  the  complaint  was  able  to  be 
determined,  50.6  percent  of  the  complaints  were  filed  by 
minority  citizens. 

Table  27:  Characteristics  of  the  Individual  Filing  Complaint 


Characteristic 


Frequency 


Valid  Percent 


White  Males 

157 

28.6 

White  Females 

115 

20.9 

Black  Males 

169 

30.8 

Black  Females 

102 

18.6 

Latino  Males 

2 

. 4 

Latina  Females 

1 

.2 

Asian  Females 

2 

. 4 

Indian  Females 

1 

. 2 

Totals 

549 

100.0 

Missing  Cases:  133 
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Female  residents  of  Sunnyville  were  not  overrepresented 
among  complainants.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  gender  of  the 
citizen  was  able  to  be  determined,  60.3  percent  of  the 
complaints  were  filed  by  male  residents  and  39.7  percent  of 
the  complaints  were  filed  by  women.  While  both  minority  men 
and  women  were  more  likely  to  file  complaints  alleging  the 
unwarranted  use  of  force,  this  difference  was  only 
significant  for  the  males  filing  complaints  (see  Table  28 
and  29) . Minority  males  were  more  than  3 times  more  likely 
to  file  complaints  alleging  misconduct  by  officers  with  the 
use  of  force  than  white  male  citizens,  while  minority 
females  were  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  accuse  officers  of 
misconduct  using  force. 

Table  28:  Race  and  Gender  of  the  Citizen  by  Complaint  Type 
Male  Residents  Only — 316  Total  Complaints 


Type  of  Complaint 

Race  of 
White 

Comolainant 

Other 

Force 

27  (18.5%) 

99  (58.2%) 

Harassment 

75  (51.4%) 

63  (37.1%) 

Performance 

44  (30.1%) 

8 (4.7%) 

Totals 

146  (100%) 

170  (100%) 

Chi-square  = 65.665, 

2 d. f . , p < . 0000, 

Cramer's  V=.4558 

("Other"  complaint  type  has  been  dropped  for  this  analysis) 
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Table  29:  Race  and  Gender  of  the  Citizen  by  Complaint  Type 
Female  Residents  Only — 215  Total  Complaints 


Type  of  Complaint 

Race  of 
White 

Complainant 

Other 

Force 

7 

(6.4%) 

15 

(14 . 2%) 

Harassment 

59 

(54.1%) 

60 

(56.6%) 

Performance 

43 

(39.4%) 

31 

(29.2%) 

Totals 

109 

(100%) 

106 

(100%) 

Chi-square  = 4.823, 

2 d.f 

. , p = . 0897 

, Cramer ' s V 

= .1498 

Further,  regardless  of  gender,  minority  residents  were 
more  likely  to  accuse  officers  of  both  violent  and 
nonviolent  harassment.  While  61.8  percent  of  the  complaints 
filed  by  whites  alleged  some  sort  of  harassment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Westville  officers,  85.6  percent  of  the  complaints 
filed  by  minorities  alleged  this  type  of  behavior.  Whites 
were  more  likely  to  voice  dissatisfaction  with  the  officers' 
performance  of  their  duties  than  minority  citizens. 

Discussion  of  Hypothesis  1 

The  predominate  victims  of  police  misconduct  do  appear 
to  be  those  with  less  power  and  resources.  As  suggested  by 
the  census  tract  data,  a disproportionate  number  of 
complainants  resided  in  areas  that  had  a lower  median 
income,  a lower  educational  level,  and  had  a smaller  white 
population  than  those  areas  with  fewer  complaints  filed. 
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Further,  when  those  with  less  power  and  resources  did  file 

complaints,  the  complaints  were  more  likely  to  contain 

allegations  of  violent  and  nonviolent  harassment  and  abuses 

of  power.  White  citizens  were  more  than  two  times  as  likely 

to  voice  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  officers' 

performance  of  their  duties  than  minority  citizens. 

This  finding  was  consistent  with  the  contentions  of 

power  conflict  theorists,  who  view  police  brutality  and 

other  forms  of  misconduct  as  a tool  of  subordination  used  by 

the  dominant  white  society  to  protect  their  stronghold  on 

limited  resources.  Blacks  and  other  minority  groups 

members,  as  well  as  members  of  lower  socioeconomic  classes 

are  viewed  as  a threat:  economically,  socially,  and 

criminally.  As  phrased  by  Jacobs  (1979): 

The  more  there  are  inequalities  in  the 
distribution  of  economic  power  and  economic 
resources,  the  more  one  can  expect  that  the  social 
control  apparatus  of  the  state  will  conform  to  the 
preferences  of  monied  elites.  In  this  society, 
the  major  institution  responsible  for  the  coercive 
maintenance  of  stability  and  order  is  the  police. 

(p.  914) 

According  to  Jacobs  (1979),  economic  elites  in  a 
community  use  the  police  for  protection  from  the  "dangerous 
classes"  of  society  and  as  a stabilizing  agent.  This 
control  and  protection  may  translate  into  greater  use  of 
coercive  authority  toward  those  defined  as  a threat. 

Further,  as  these  complaints  of  harassment  and  brutality 
have  not  been  met  with  a great  negative  reaction  by  the 
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department,  one  can  only  assume  that  these  forms  of 
misconduct  are  legitimate,  sanctioned  forms  of  control. 

Women  were  not  overrepresented  among  complainants. 
According  to  power  conflict  theory,  since  women  occupy  a 
less  powerful  position  than  men  in  society,  females  who  find 
themselves  in  contact  with  the  criminal  justice  system  and 
its  agents  should  be  expected  to  receive  harsher  treatment 
than  men.  While  the  results  of  the  present  study  did  not 
support  this  contention,  several  other  researchers  have 
found  that  law  enforcement  officers  use  less  coercive 
authority  when  dealing  with  female  citizens  (Pate  & Fridell, 
1993;  Smith,  1986). 

Some  researchers  have  reported  than  when  differential 
treatment  by  gender  is  detected,  the  criminal  justice  system 
is  actually  more  lenient  when  dealing  with  females  than  with 
males.  This  tendency  to  treat  men  harsher  than  females  has 
been  called  the  "chivalry  hypothesis,"  and  implies  that  the 
predominantly  male  police,  judges,  and  other  criminal 
justice  personnel  exhibit  a more  traditional  "fatherly"  type 
of  role  when  dealing  with  female  offenders,  thereby  granting 
them  more  leniency  (Akers,  1994;  Curran  & Renzetti,  1994). 
This  chivalry  hypothesis  would  translate  into  law 
enforcement  officers  employing  gentler,  more  respectful 
treatment  when  dealing  with  women. 

Not  all  researchers  have  found  the  same  trend  of 
leniency  in  the  criminal  justice  system  when  dealing  with 
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females.  While  women  are  less  involved  in  the  commission  of 
serious  crimes  than  men,  women  are  as  likely  as  men  to 
receive  harsh  sentences  for  their  criminal  acts,  and  their 
probationary  period  has  been  found  to  be  longer  than  the 
length  of  time  granted  to  males  who  have  committed  similar 
crimes  (Myers  & Talarico,  1986;  Curran  & Renzetti,  1994). 

In  the  present  study,  one  could  argue  that  some  support 
was  found  for  the  chivalry  hypothesis.  Women  were  less 
likely  to  file  complaints  against  the  Sunnyville  agency. 
Further,  when  the  women  did  file  complaints,  they  were  three 
times  less  likely  to  file  complaints  alleging  the  use  of 
force  than  male  citizens.  While  the  majority  (53.9  percent) 
of  the  complaints  filed  by  women  concerned  allegations  of 
nonviolent  harassment,  women  were  twice  as  likely  as  men  to 
voice  dissatisfaction  at  the  quality  of  the  officers' 
service  (see  Appendix  B for  details) . While  women  did  find 
fault  with  the  services  they  had  received  from  the 
Sunnyville  agency,  their  complaints  and  concerns  were  of  a 
less  violent  nature  than  the  male  residents. 

When  evaluating  the  results  of  this  study,  one  must  be 
reminded  of  one  of  the  more  serious  flaws  of  this  data  set. 
Only  the  complaints  that  have  been  officially  filed  with  the 
Sunnyville  Internal  Affairs  office  are  considered  for 
analysis;  an  unknown  number  of  women  may  have  had  less  than 
pleasant  experiences  with  police  officers  and  for  a variety 
of  reasons  chose  not  to  report  the  incident.  Many  women  may 
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have  been  intimidated  by  the  complaint  process  or  felt  that 
the  department  would  not  take  the  complaint  seriously. 
Perhaps  some  women  have  just  grown  to  accept  questionable 
conduct  as  just  one  of  those  things  one  has  to  tolerate  in  a 
male-dominated  patriarchal  society  and  again,  choose  not  to 
report  incidents  of  abuse. 

2.  Substantiation  rates  will  vary  based  on  the  race  and 
gender  of  the  complainant  and  the  race  and  gender  of  the 
officer. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  30,  a significant  relationship 
exists  between  the  race  of  the  citizen  filing  a complaint 
and  the  substantiation  rate.  Whereas  12.5  percent  of  the 
complaints  filed  by  white  citizens  are  found  to  be  supported 
by  the  evidence,  only  7.3  percent  of  the  complaints  filed  by 
minority  citizens  are  sustained. 


Table  30:  Race  of  the  Citizen  by  Finding  of  the  Complaint 


Finding 

Race  of 
White 

the  Citizen 

Other 

Not  Sustained 

237 

(87.5%) 

255 

(92.7%) 

Sustained 

34 

(12.5%) 

20 

(7.3%) 

Totals 

271 

(100%) 

275 

(100%) 

Chi-square  = 4.259, 

1 d.f . , 

p = .0390, 

phi  = .0883 
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2a.  Complaints  filed  by  white  citizens  against  white 
police  officers  will  have  a higher  substantiation  rate  than 
complaints  filed  by  minority  citizens  against  white  police 
officers . 

This  hypothesis  was  supported.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table 
31,  whereas  12.2  percent  of  the  complaints  filed  by  white 
citizens  against  white  officers  were  sustained  by  Internal 
Affairs,  5.9  percent  of  the  complaints  filed  by  minority 
citizens  against  white  officers  were  sustained. 


Table  31:  Finding  by  Race  of  the  Citizen:  Complaints  Filed 
Against  White  Officers  Only — 426  Total  Complaints 


Finding 

Citizen 

White 

Race 

Other 

Not  Sustained 

195  (87.8%) 

192 

(94.1%) 

Sustained 

27  (12.2%) 

12 

(5.9%) 

Totals 

222  (100%) 

204 

(100%) 

Chi-square  = 5.041, 

1 d.f . , p = .0248,  Phi 

= .1088 

2b.  Complaints  filed  by  white  citizens  against  minority 
police  officers  will  have  a higher  substantiation  rate  than 
complaints  filed  by  minority  citizens  against  white  police 
officers . 

While  this  hypothesis  was  supported  in  the  predicted 
direction,  the  difference  was  not  found  to  be  significant 
(see  Table  32).  While  14.3  percent  of  the  complaints  filed 
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by  white  citizens  against  minority  officers  were  sustained, 
only  11.3  percent  of  the  complaints  filed  by  minority 
citizens  against  minority  officers  were  found  to  be 
sustained.  Overall,  complaints  filed  against  minority 
officers  had  a higher  rate  of  substantiation  (12.5  percent) 
than  their  white  peers  (9.2  percent). 


Table  32:  Finding  by  Race  of  the  Citizen:  Complaints  Filed 
Against  Minority  Officers  Only 


Finding 

Citizen 

White 

Race 

Other 

Not  Sustained 

42  (85.7%) 

63  (88.7%) 

Sustained 

7 (14.3%) 

8 (11.3%) 

Totals 

49  (100%) 

71  (100%) 

Chi-square  = .2414, 

1 d. f . , p = . 6232 , phi 

= .0449 

2c.  Complaints  filed  by  male  citizens  against  male 
officers  will  have  a higher  substantiation  rate  than 
complaints  filed  by  female  citizens  against  male  officers. 

This  hypothesis  was  not  supported.  As  can  be  seen  in 
Table  33,  virtually  the  same  proportion  of  complaints  filed 
against  male  officers  were  sustained,  regardless  of  the 
gender  of  the  citizen  filing  the  complaint.  Whereas  11.0 
percent  of  the  complaints  filed  by  men  were  sustained,  10.8 
percent  of  the  complaints  filed  by  women  were  sustained. 
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Table  33:  Findings  of  Complaints  Against  Male  Officers  - 
633  Total  Cases 


Gender  of  the 

Citizen 

Finding 

Male 

Female 

Not  Sustained 

340 

(89.0%) 

224 

(89.2%) 

Sustained 

42 

(11.0%) 

27 

(10.8%) 

Totals 

382 

(100%) 

251 

(100%) 

Chi-square  = .0088, 

1 d. f . , p 

= .9252,  Phi  = 

= .0037 

2d.  Complaints 

filed  by 

male  citizens 

against 

female 

officers  will  have  a higher  substantiation  rate  than 
complaints  filed  by  female  citizens  against  male  officers. 

This  hypothesis  was  not  supported.  However,  due  to  the 
low  number  of  female  officers  accused  of  misconduct  (n  = 

38) , and  especially  the  few  cases  against  women  that  were 
sustained  (n  = 5)  discussion  must  proceed  with  caution.  Two 
out  of  the  four  cells  have  an  expected  frequency  of  less 
than  5,  which  makes  chi-square  meaningless.  However,  if  one 
considers  the  column  percentages,  while  9.1  percent  of  the 
complaints  filed  by  female  citizens  against  male  officers 
were  found  to  be  sustained,  18.8  percent  of  complaints  filed 
by  female  citizens  against  female  officers  were  found  to  be 
sustained.  Again,  while  analysis  is  hampered  by  the  low 
number  of  cases,  this  trend  was  the  opposite  of  the 
predicted  direction;  complaints  filed  by  male  citizens 
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against  female  officers  had  a lower  likelihood  of  being 
sustained  (see  Table  34) . 


Table  34:  Findings  of  Complaints  Against  Female  Officers  - 
38  Total  Cases 


Finding 

Gender  of 
Male 

the  Citizen 

Female 

Not  Sustained 

20 

(90.9%) 

13 

(81.3%) 

Sustained 

2 

(9.1%) 

3 

(18.8%) 

Totals 

22 

(100%) 

16 

(100) 

In  Appendix  C,  more  complex  relationships  between  the 
substantiation  rate  of  the  complaints  are  explored,  as  well 
as  the  prediction  of  the  race  of  the  officer  and  the  race  of 
the  citizen  involved  in  the  complaints. 

Discussion  of  Hypothesis  2 

There  are  a number  of  issues  to  be  discussed  in  this 
section,  especially  given  the  differential  substantiation 
rates  for  complaints  filed  by  white  and  minority  citizens. 
The  big  question  to  be  addressed  is  how  can  such  a result 
occur — why  are  complaints  filed  by  white  citizens  more 
likely  to  be  substantiated  than  complaints  filed  by  minority 
citizens?  Given  the  theoretical  frameworks  employed  for 
this  analysis,  there  are  three  possible  explanations. 
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First,  as  stated  previously,  the  complaints  filed  by 
minority  citizens  tended  to  be  of  a more  serious  nature  than 
the  complaints  filed  by  whites.  While  61.8  percent  of  the 
complaints  filed  by  whites  alleged  some  sort  of  harassment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Sunnyville  officers,  85.6  percent  of  the 
complaints  filed  by  minorities  alleged  these  more  serious 
types  of  behavior.  When  compared  to  the  categories  alleging 
performance  related  deficiencies  and  miscellaneous  forms  of 
misconduct,  the  two  categories  containing  violent  and 
nonviolent  harassment  complaints  had  the  lowest  rate  of 
substantiation. 

These  types  of  interactions  between  citizens  and 
officers  have  been  labelled  the  most  difficult  cases  to 
review  (Goldstein,  1986) . In  cases  alleging  the  use  of 
force  or  verbal  abuse  and  harassment,  it  is  often  difficult 
for  an  independent  party  to  establish  who  provoked  whom. 
Further,  many  of  these  interactions  occur  out  of  the  eye  of 
the  public  which  makes  the  location  of  independent  witnesses 
difficult  (Goldstein,  1986;  McLaughlin,  1992) . 

Previous  studies  have  demonstrated  that  as  the 
seriousness  of  the  allegation  against  the  officer  increases, 
the  likelihood  of  the  allegation  being  sustained  decreases 
(Box  & Russell,  1975;  Dugan  & Breda,  1991).  The  Christopher 
Commission  review  of  the  practices  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  determined  that  the  departmental 
investigations  and  findings  concerning  allegations  of 
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serious  misconduct,  such  as  excessive  force  or  improper 
tactics,  were  biased  in  favor  of  the  officers  charged 
(Independent  Commission,  1991) . Similarly,  a review  of  the 
practices  of  the  Boston  Police  Department  reported  that  a 
"disturbing  trend"  in  which  "the  Department's  internal 
review  process  seems  increasingly  less  likely  to  believe 
citizens  filing  complaints  (and  less  likely  to)  find  fault 
with  their  own  personnel"  (St.  Clair,  1992,  p.  117,  cited  in 
Pate  & Fridell,  1993) . As  the  seriousness  of  the 
allegations  increase,  the  already  high  evidentiary  standards 
of  evidence  increase  as  well,  making  it  almost  impossible 
for  an  individual  citizen  to  have  their  complaint  ruled  to 
be  sustained  by  the  internal  review  board. 

A second  possible  explanation  for  the  differential 
substantiation  rates  for  whites  and  minorities  concerns  the 
defining  of  minority  citizens  as  "marginal  citizens."  If 
the  complaints  filed  by  minority  citizens  are  viewed  as 
unimportant  or  trivial,  then  the  department  would  be  less 
likely  to  find  the  complaints  supported  by  the  evidence.  In 
many  cases  of  allegations  of  excessive  force,  the  individual 
filing  the  complaint  has  been  defined  as  marginal,  which 
serves  to  limit  their  credibility  (Chivigny,  1969;  Griswold, 
1994;  Reiss,  1971).  This  definition  of  marginality  may  be 
based  on  a number  of  factors,  such  as  race,  ethnicity, 
socioeconomic  status,  political  views,  or  sexual 
orientation.  Those  individuals  with  prior  criminal 
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histories  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  abuse  at  the  hands 
of  police  officers,  as  some  investigators  dismiss  all 
complaints  filed  by  known  criminals  (Goldstein,  1986) . 

A third  possible  explanation  for  the  lower 
substantiation  rate  of  complaints  filed  by  minority  citizens 
concerned  the  stance  of  Sunnyville  Police  Department 
administration:  does  the  department  want  the  allegations  of 
misconduct  involving  minorities  to  halt,  or  are  the 
complaints  considered  good,  aggressive  monitoring  and 
surveillance  of  a class  of  people  defined  as  criminal?  If 
the  department  officials  took  these  complaints  seriously, 
actively  pursued  their  investigation,  and  took  a harsh 
stance  against  acts  of  misconduct  in  the  predominantly  black 
minority  community  of  Sunnyville,  then  according  to 
classical  theorists,  these  behaviors  would  cease.  However, 
the  fact  that  complaints  filed  by  minority  citizens  are  not 
as  likely  to  be  sustained  and  therefore  will  not  be  met  with 
some  sort  of  sanction  sends  the  message  to  officers  policing 
minority  areas  that  'anything  goes.'  Acts  of  misconduct 
against  minority  citizens  are  not  seriously  entertained,  and 
therefore  the  questionable  behavior  will  continue. 

In  regards  to  the  differential  substantiation  based  on 
the  race  of  the  officer  and  the  race  of  the  complainant, 
similar  results  were  found  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  In  a 
study  of  4,400  complaints  from  1987  through  mid  1990,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  reported  that  only  8.4  percent  of  the 
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complaints  were  substantiated.  The  Times  study  further 
indicated  that  black  citizens  who  filed  complaints  against 
white  officers  had  the  worst  chance  of  substantiation,  with 
only  4 percent  of  these  complaints  found  to  be  valid  by 
Internal  Affairs  investigations.  Black  citizens  in  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  comprise  only  13  percent  of  the  city 
population,  but  accounted  for  41  percent  of  the  official 
complaints  against  officers  (Rohrlich  & Merina,  1991) . 

The  results  of  the  Times  study  paralleled  the  findings 
of  the  present  study.  Complaints  filed  by  minority  citizens 
against  white  officers  had  a significantly  lower  chance  of 
being  sustained  by  the  department  than  complaints  filed  by 
white  citizens  against  white  officers.  While  complaints 
filed  by  white  citizens  against  minority  officers  were  not 
found  to  have  a significantly  higher  substantiation  rate 
than  those  filed  by  minority  citizens,  the  difference  was  in 
the  predicted  direction. 

These  findings  were  consistent  with  the  discussion  by 
Feagin  (1989),  who  suggested  a "Ladder  of  Dominance"  based 
on  racial  stratification.  Some  groups  are  positioned  higher 
than  others  on  the  ladder,  which  may  result  in  greater 
privileges  than  those  groups  occupying  positions  of  lower 
status.  In  the  present  analysis,  whites  occupy  the  position 
of  dominance  and  privilege.  Whites  are  underrepresented 
among  complainants.  When  a white  citizen  does  file  a 
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complaint,  the  chances  are  greater  that  the  complaint  will 
be  sustained. 

Just  as  gender  did  not  appear  to  be  a significant 
factor  in  relation  to  those  individuals  filing  complaints, 
gender  was  unrelated  to  the  substantiation  of  cases.  When 
considering  complaints  filed  against  male  officers,  the 
gender  of  the  citizen  filing  the  complaint  was  unrelated  to 
the  disposition  of  the  complaint.  While  bearing  in  mind 
that  males  were  more  likely  to  file  complaints  than  females, 
the  proportion  of  cases  sustained  was  virtually  the  same 
whether  the  complainant  was  male  or  female.  This  result  was 
encouraging,  as  it  would  indicate  that  the  department  views 
cases  filed  by  men  and  women  as  having  equal  importance; 
preferential  consideration  is  not  given  to  complaints  filed 
by  men. 

In  the  analysis  of  complaints  filed  against  female 
officers,  complaints  filed  by  female  citizens  had  a higher 
rate  of  substantiation  than  complaints  filed  by  men. 

Overall,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  35,  complaints  filed 
against  female  police  officers  had  a slightly  higher  rate  of 
substantiation,  although  this  difference  was  not  found  to  be 
significant. 

3.  Sanctions  will  vary  based  on  the  race  and  gender  of 
the  complainant  and  the  race  and  gender  of  the  officer. 
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Table  35:  Finding  by 

Gender  of 

the 

Officer 

Officer 

Gender 

Finding 

Male 

Female 

Not  Sustained 

567 

(89.0%) 

34 

(87.2%) 

Sustained 

70 

(11.0%) 

5 

(12 . 8%) 

Totals 

637 

(100%) 

39 

(100%) 

Chi-square  = .008,  1 

d. f . , p > 

.05 

Phi  =.0136 

Of  the  75  cases 

that  were 

found  to  be 

sustained. 

the 

Internal  Affairs  had 

a number  < 

of  options  to 

pursue  in 

the 

administration  of  punishments.  Table  36  summarizes  the 
various  actions  taken  against  officers.  The  majority  of  the 
cases  (62.7  percent)  involved  the  accused  officer  receiving 
some  sort  of  counselling.  Based  on  the  information  provided 
in  the  Internal  Affairs  files,  this  counselling  usually 
involved  the  officers'  sergeant  or  other  administrative 
personnel  speaking  with  the  officer  about  their  behavior. 
Very  few  of  the  cases  involved  recommendations  for  more 
formal  counselling,  such  as  retraining  or  seeking 
professional  psychiatric  care. 

An  employee  notice  entailed  a written  account  of  the 
incident  being  placed  in  the  officer's  personnel  file.  Two 
of  the  officers  whose  misconduct  was  sustained  chose  to 
resign  from  the  Sunnyville  police  department. 
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Table  36:  Action  Taken  in  Sustained  Cases  (n=75) 


Action 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Valid 

Percent 

Employee  Notice 

6 

.9 

8.0 

Oral  Warning 

6 

.9 

8.0 

Counselling 

47 

6.9 

62.7 

Suspension 

11 

1.6 

14.7 

Termination 

3 

.4 

4 . 0 

Resign 

2 

. 3 

2.7 

Missing 

607 

89.0 

Missing 

Due  to  the  low  number  of  sustained  cases,  even  when  the 
categories  concerning  the  action  taken  by  the  Internal 
Affairs  department  are  collapsed  there  are  two  few  cases  to 
proceed  with  a meaningful  analysis  using  chi-square.  For 
purposes  of  the  following  discussion,  cases  in  which  the 
officer  was  either  terminated  or  suspended  will  be  collapsed 
into  a single  category  labelled  as  a "serious"  reaction  by 
the  department,  while  counselling,  oral  warnings  and 
employee  notices  will  be  grouped  together  into  a "less 
serious"  reaction.  When  comparing  the  column  percentages  in 
Table  37,  the  race  of  the  officer  seemed  to  have  an  a slight 
impact  on  the  type  of  administrative  action.  Whereas  18.9 
percent  of  the  complaints  filed  against  white  officers  were 
met  with  a serious  reaction,  20.0  percent  of  the  cases 
involving  minority  officers  were  met  with  suspension  or 


termination. 
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Table  37:  Reaction  of  the  Department  by  Officer  Race 


Reaction 

Officer  Race 

White 

Other 

Less  Serious 

43 

(81.1%) 

16 

(80.0%) 

Serious 

10 

(18.9%) 

4 

(20.0%) 

Totals 

53 

(100%) 

20 

(100%) 

There  does  seem  to  be  a trend  in  the  level  of 
administrative  reaction  of  based  on  the  race  of  the  citizen 
filing  the  complaint.  However,  again  caution  must  be  used 
due  to  the  low  number  of  cases.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  38, 
while  27.3  percent  of  the  cases  filed  by  white  citizens  were 
met  with  more  serious  administrative  action,  22.2  percent  of 
the  cases  filed  by  minority  citizens  were  met  with  serious 
penalties. 

Table  38:  Departmental  Reaction  by  Race  of  Citizen 


Race  of 

Citizen 

Reaction 

White 

Minority 

Less  Serious 

24  (72.7%) 

14  (77.8%) 

Serious 

9 (27.3%) 

4 (22.2%) 

Totals 

33  (100%) 

18  (100%) 

The  gender  of  the  citizen  filing  the  complaint  was 


unrelated  to  the  administrative  reaction.  Results  are 
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presented  in  Table  39.  Complaints  filed  by  men  and  women 
that  were  sustained  were  met  with  equal  sanctions. 

Table  39:  Departmental  Reaction  by  Gender  of  the  Citizen 


Gender  of 

the  Citizen 

Reaction 

Male 

Female 

Less  serious 

Serious 

Total 

35  (81.4%) 
8 (18.6%) 
43  (100%) 

24  (82.8%) 
5 (17.2%) 
29  (100%) 

Chi-square  = .0218, 

1 d.f . , p = .8827 

Phi  = .0174 

As  there  were  only  4 sustained  complaints  against 
female  police  officers,  any  sort  of  discussion  or  comparison 
to  their  male  peers  is  meaningless.  However,  the  data  are 
presented  in  Table  40.  While  82.6  percent  of  the  sustained 
complaints  against  male  officers  were  met  with  less  serious 
sanctions,  the  sustained  complaints  against  the  female 
officers  were  evenly  split  between  the  two  categories. 

Table  40:  Reaction  of  the  Department  by  Gender  of  the 
Officer 


Gender  of  Officer 

Reaction  Male  Female 

Less  serious  57  (82.6%)  2 (50.0%) 

Serious  12  (17.4%)  2 (50.0%) 

Total  69  (100%)  4 (100%) 
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Discussion  of  Hypothesis  3 

Any  meaningful  discussion  of  relationships  pertaining 
to  the  application  of  sanctions  is  severely  hampered  due  to 
the  low  number  of  incidents  that  were  deemed  to  merit 
punishment.  Overall,  the  department  sustained  73  cases,  or 
11  percent  of  the  complaints  that  were  filed  over  the  three 
year  period.  Of  these  73  cases,  14  resulted  in  a serious 
negative  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  department,  in  which  an 
officer  was  either  suspended  or  terminated  as  a result  of 
their  wrongdoing.  These  14  complaints  met  with  serious 
sanctions  translate  into  2 percent  of  the  total  number  of 
complaints  filed  against  the  Sunnyville  agency.  In  other 
words,  even  in  the  rare  event  that  a complaint  is  actually 
sustained  by  the  Sunnyville  Internal  Affairs  officer,  the 
chances  are  highly  unlikely  that  the  officer  will  be  met 
with  any  serious  repercussions  as  a result  of  his  or  her 
actions . 

This  lack  of  any  real  conseguences  as  a result  of 
misconduct  sends  out  a number  of  messages.  First,  to  the 
officers,  and  especially  the  white  officers,  the  message  is 
sent  that  except  in  very  rare  occasions,  acts  of  misconduct 
against  minority  citizens  will  not  be  met  with  any  real 
punishment.  Complaints  filed  by  minority  citizens  against 
white  officers  are  less  likely  to  be  sustained,  and  the 
sanctions  assessed  in  complaints  filed  by  minority  citizens 
tend  to  be  of  a less  serious  nature.  Essentially,  there  is 
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no  real  deterrent  for  questionable  behavior  involving 
minority  citizens.  According  to  deterrence  theory,  if  an 
act  of  misconduct  is  met  with  certain,  swift,  and 
proportionate  punishment,  then  the  deviant  act  is  not  likely 
to  be  repeated.  In  the  city  of  Sunnyville,  as  is  the  case 
in  most  police  departments,  there  are  no  punishments  for 
acts  of  misconduct  involving  citizens.  Therefore,  there  is 
no  reason  for  this  sort  of  activity  to  decline. 

The  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  police  administrators 
also  sends  a message  to  the  citizens  of  Sunnyville.  If  an 
individual  has  previously  filed  a valid  complaint  concerning 
the  misconduct  of  officers  and  this  complaint  was  not 
determined  to  be  sustained  by  the  evidence,  then  chances  are 
that  individual  will  not  go  through  the  time,  energy,  and 
inconvenience  of  filing  another  complaint  should  another 
questionable  incident  occur.  Similarly,  if  the  friends, 
neighbors,  or  relatives  report  similar  frustration  with  the 
ability  of  the  department  to  effectively  police  its  own, 
citizens  will  be  discouraged  from  contacting  the  department 
with  their  concerns.  Ultimately,  complaints  will  decline, 
and  administrators  can  feel  confident  that  relations  between 
patrol  officers  and  citizens  could  not  be  better. 

The  tendency  was  found  for  acts  of  misconduct  by 
minority  officers  to  be  met  with  harsher  sanctions  than  acts 
of  misconduct  by  white  officers.  While  due  to  the  small 
number  of  cases  any  sort  of  discussion  must  proceed  with 
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caution,  if  differential  treatment  does  in  fact  exist  on  the 
Sunnyville  police  department  along  the  lines  of  race,  the 
Sunnyville  department  certainly  would  not  be  alone.  In  the 
Christopher  Commission  review  of  the  Los  Angeles  police 
department,  it  was  reported  that  many  minority  officers  had 
encountered  acts  of  racial  discrimination  during  their 
tenure  as  officers.  Of  the  minority  officers  responding,  45 
percent  of  the  black  officers,  31  percent  of  the  Latino 
officers,  and  25  percent  of  the  Asian  officers  reported  that 
they  had  experienced  on  the  job  racial  discrimination. 
Similar  proportions  of  responding  minority  officers  reported 
that  they  had  encounter  racial  slurs  by  supervisors,  peers, 
or  both  (Report  of  the  Independent  Commission,  1991) . 

Acts  of  discrimination  and  differential  treatment  based 
on  race  would  be  consistent  with  the  contentions  of  conflict 
theorists.  Acts  of  misconduct  by  whites,  who  occupy  the 
position  of  dominance  in  our  society,  are  less  likely  to  be 
met  with  severe  penalties  than  similar  actions  committed  by 
minority  officers.  In  the  present  study,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  available  cases  in  the  Sunnyville 
agency  were  used  for  analysis,  meaningful  conclusions  are 
unable  to  be  drawn  based  on  the  very  low  number  of  cases 
that  were  sustained  and  the  even  lower  proportion  that  were 
met  with  any  serious  consequences.  If  a larger  number  of 
cases  were  indeed  available,  one  could  better  analyze 
questions  of  this  nature. 
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While  a definitive  answer  was  unable  to  be  found 
concerning  the  differential  application  of  penalties  on  the 
basis  of  race  in  the  Sunnyville  agency,  the  substantiation 
rate  of  complaints  with  respect  to  the  race  of  the  officer 
can  be  evaluated.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  41,  while 
minority  officers  are  slightly  more  likely  to  have 
complaints  against  them  sustained,  this  difference  was  not 
found  to  be  significant.  While  10.5  percent  of  the 
complaints  filed  against  white  officers  were  sustained,  13.3 
percent  of  the  complaints  filed  against  minority  citizens 
were  sustained. 

Table  41:  Finding  of  Department  by  Officer  Race 


Finding 

Officer  Race 

White 

Other 

Not  sustained 

471 

(89.5%) 

130 

(86.7%) 

Sustained 

55 

(10.5%) 

20 

(13 . 3%) 

Totals 

526 

(100%) 

150 

(100%) 

Chi-sguare  = .709,  1 d.f.,  p > .05  Phi  = .0381 


The  gender  of  the  citizen  appeared  to  be  unrelated  to 
the  application  of  penalties;  complaints  filed  by  men  and 
women  were  met  with  comparable  sanctions.  The  finding 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  gender  of  the  officer  on  the 
departmental  reaction  deserves  some  additional  attention. 
While  again,  any  sort  of  discussion  must  proceed  with 
caution  due  to  the  low  number  of  sustained  cases  involving 
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female  officers,  based  on  the  small  number  of  available 
cases  the  sanctions  assessed  against  women  do  appear  to  be 
more  serious.  While  17.4  percent  of  the  sustained 
complaints  against  male  officers  were  met  with  suspension  or 
termination,  50  percent  of  the  sustained  allegations  against 
women  were  met  with  similar  more  serious  penalties.  If  a 
similar  study  is  performed,  a larger  number  of  cases  should 
be  examined. 

If  female  officers  are  in  fact  treated  more  severely 
for  acts  of  misconduct  than  men,  this  finding  would  be 
consistent  with  feminists  theorists.  In  an  examination  of 
female  juvenile  offenders,  Chesney-Lind  (1988)  found  that 
girls  are  more  likely  to  be  apprehended  and  incarcerated  for 
less  serious  status  offenses  than  boys,  while  other 
researchers  have  reported  that  young  adult  women  tend  to  be 
imprisoned  for  less  serious  offenses  than  men  are  (Akers, 
1994;  Horowitz  & Pottieger,  1991).  According  to  feminist 
theorists,  the  "over-reaction"  of  a male-dominated  society 
to  acts  of  misconduct  by  females  is  another  example  of 
dominance  and  control.  The  offenses  of  women  are  evaluated 
not  only  in  the  context  of  the  severity  of  the  act,  but 
questionable  behaviors  are  also  seen  as  a threat  to  the  more 
traditional  sex-role  expectations  of  women.  Therefore,  even 
minor  acts  of  deviance  are  dealt  with  more  harshly  than 
comparable  acts  committed  by  men  (Akers,  1994;  Chesney-Lind, 
1989) . 


CHAPTER  V 
CONCLUSIONS 


It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  explore  trends  in 
relationships  between  the  characteristics  of  complainants, 
police  officers,  and  complaint  types  in  an  analysis  of 
citizen  complaints.  A total  of  682  complaints  that  had  been 
filed  with  the  Internal  Affairs  office  of  a large  Southern 
police  department  over  a period  of  three  calendar  years  were 
analyzed.  Information  collected  pertaining  to  the  officer 
included  such  variables  as  age,  tenure,  race,  and  gender, 
while  the  race,  gender,  and  residential  characteristics  of 
the  citizen  filing  the  complaint  were  also  tabulated. 
Characteristics  concerning  the  complaints  filed  were  also 
analyzed,  including  type  of  complaint,  substantiation  rates 
of  complaints,  and  any  punitive  action  that  an  officer  may 
have  drawn  as  a result  of  the  allegations  of  misconduct. 

Overview  of  Theories  Used  in  this  Analysis 

Power-conflict  theorists  view  police  misconduct  and 
malpractice  (and  especially  violent  acts  of  misconduct)  as 
one  of  many  tools  of  domination  that  the  class  of  powerful 
whites  uses  to  suppress  blacks  and  other  minorities.  The 
actions  of  the  police  serve  to  maintain  and  protect  the 
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interests  of  those  in  power,  thereby  attempting  to  eliminate 
inferior  groups  who  pose  a threat  to  the  dominant  group's 
stronghold  on  scarce  goods  and  resources. 

Deterrence  theory  focuses  on  the  necessity  of  swift, 
certain,  and  proportionate  punishments  in  order  to  curtail 
deviant  activity.  According  to  deterrence  theorists,  if  an 
individual  is  certain  that  an  act  of  misconduct  will  be 
detected  and  met  with  a stern  reaction  by  others,  then  the 
individual  will  choose  not  to  engage  in  the  questionable 
act.  By  the  same  token,  if  an  individual  feels  that  an  act 
of  deviance  will  be  largely  ignored  and  unanswered,  then 
there  is  no  reason  for  an  individual  to  refrain  from  the 
deviant  activity. 

Critical  Analysis  of  Theory 

The  theories  used  in  this  analysis  were  quite  useful  in 
explaining  the  phenomenon  of  police  misconduct.  However, 
these  explanations  are  not  complete.  Several  questions 
still  remain  unanswered.  In  Ethnography  Unbound.  Burawoy  et 
al.  (1991)  discussed  the  process  of  reconstructing  social 
theories.  In  cases  for  which  the  theory  seems  to  be 
lacking,  a reconstructive  elaboration  of  the  theoretical 
framework  may  be  in  order.  One  does  not  have  to  completely 
disregard  the  theory,  but  instead  expand  and  modify  the 


framework. 
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While  power-conflict  theory  does  provide  some  useful 
insight,  the  theory  by  itself  does  not  provide  a complete 
explanation.  As  the  data  demonstrated,  not  all  officers  are 
involved  in  acts  of  police  misconduct  and  malpractice.  In  a 
department  that  employs  approximately  500  sworn  personnel, 
only  59  officers  averaged  more  than  one  citizen  complaint 
per  year.  A small  pocket  of  officers  accounted  for  a 
disproportionate  number  of  the  complaints.  While  the  macro- 
level proposals  of  conflict  theory  were  useful  to  a degree 
in  the  explanation  of  the  types  of  individuals  more  likely 
to  find  themselves  victims  of  police  misconduct,  the  fact 
that  some  officers  were  involved  in  acts  of  misconduct  and 
others  were  not  was  simply  not  addressed.  To  strengthen 
this  analysis,  the  motivations,  feelings,  and  rationales  of 
the  individual  officers  need  to  be  incorporated. 

Unfortunately,  these  data  did  not  lend  themselves  to  a 
detailed  description  of  the  individual  motivations  of  each 
officer  involved  in  a citizen  encounter.  A qualitative 
study  in  which  the  officers  were  interviewed  may  shed  better 
light  on  the  processes  involved  during  the  police-citizen 
contact. 

A better  power  conflict  theory  of  policing  needs  to  be 
developed,  one  that  addresses  the  everyday  practices  of  the 
officers  and  the  administrators.  Assuming  that  the 
complaints  in  this  analysis  reflect  actual  incidents  of 
misconduct  by  police  officers,  why  are  the  minority 
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residents  of  Sunnyville  targeted  for  abuse,  and  especially 
violent  abuse?  What  is  it  about  the  everyday  patrol 
activities  of  officers  that  ultimately  results  in  the 
disproportionate  representation  of  minority  citizens?  And, 
when  the  officer  does  engage  in  an  act  of  misconduct  against 
a minority  citizen,  why  does  the  administration  choose  to 
ignore  such  complaints?  In  order  to  strengthen  and 
compliment  the  power-conflict  analysis,  an  incorporation  of 
cultural  dominance  theory  could  be  useful  in  the 
understanding  of  the  encounters  between  officers  and 
minority  citizens. 

When  a young  white  male  becomes  a police  officer,  his 
perceptions  of  the  world  have  already  been  shaped  by  a 
number  of  factors:  his  family,  his  friends,  the  media,  and 
his  white-dominated  culture.  We  are  constantly  bombarded 
with  negative  messages  about  black  males  via  television 
programs,  carefully  selected  newspaper  reports,  or  through 
stereotypes  passed  on  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  Some 
of  these  negative  images  of  the  black  male  in  the  white  mind 
are  fed  directly  from  leaders  of  the  black  community, 
although  this  was  not  the  original  intent  of  the  speaker. 
Franklin  (1991)  described  several  incidents  in  which 
statements  made  by  Jesse  Jackson  and  other  black  leaders 
have  been  "picked  up  by  the  mass  media  for  a sixty-second 
'show  and  tell'"  (p.  99)  and  have  ultimately  been  used  to 
confirm  a number  of  negative  black  images,  including  the 
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portrayal  of  lower  class  black  males  as  unreformable 
criminals,  irresponsible  fathers,  and  subhuman  animals. 
Further,  the  black  criminal  is  described  as  being 
thoughtless,  sadistic,  and  callous,  and  violent  black  crimes 
are  often  viewed  as  being  random.  These  images  further 
solidify  the  fearful  image  of  the  black  male  as  a savage 
beast  that  needs  to  be  controlled  (Franklin,  1991) . 

Now,  we  return  to  the  new  white  male  recruit  on  the 
beat.  When  he  confronts  a black  male  on  the  street,  the 
officer  has  to  deal  with  all  of  the  negative  imagery  that  he 
has  been  fed  since  birth.  The  confrontation  may  become  a 
self "fulfilling  prophecy:  if  the  officer  expects  violence, 
trouble,  or  rudeness  in  his  confrontation  with  the  black 
male  citizen,  then  that  is  exactly  what  the  officer  may  get. 

Further,  the  mind  set  of  the  young  recruit  is  also 
affected  by  the  expectations  and  culture  of  his  fellow 
officers.  From  the  beginning  of  their  employment  as 
officers,  young  recruits  find  themselves  in  a different 
lifestyle  from  most  of  their  non-departmental  friends. 
Because  they  are  low  in  seniority,  many  rookies  must  work 
the  night  shift.  At  a time  when  most  young  couples  or 
individuals  are  developing  friendships  and  socializing,  the 
pool  of  available  people  declines  due  to  the  odd  hours  that 
the  police  officer  works.  Officers  are  forced  to  rely 
heavily  on  their  workmates  for  companionship,  which  further 
serves  to  isolate  them  from  society  (Stark,  1972) . 
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Further,  the  dangerous  nature  of  police  work  fosters  an 
environment  based  on  friendship  and  trust.  Officers  must 
rely  on  each  other  for  protection;  norms  which  stress  the 
importance  of  teamwork,  cooperation,  and  mutual 
responsibility  are  extremely  high  among  officers  (Westley, 
1970;  Stark,  1972).  Officers  turn  to  each  other  for 
support  and  understanding.  Mainstream  society  is  viewed  as 
unsympathetic  and  hostile  against  officers,  and  the  officers 
must  have  someone  to  turn  to  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
stress  of  their  occupation  (Stark,  1972) . 

Police  officers  develop  a distinctive  way  of  looking 
at  the  world  which  sets  them  off  from  normal  citizens  and 
further  contributes  to  their  social  isolation.  Officers 
tend  to  become  cynical  and  hardened,  and  the  conversations 
among  themselves  tend  to  focus  on  violence,  crime,  and 
murder.  Further,  since  officers  must  enforce  laws  that 
control  social  and  leisure  activities  of  the  community  (such 
as  public  drinking,  parties,  etc.),  and  since  many  officers 
sometimes  engage  in  some  of  these  same  activities  and 
behaviors,  the  officers  tend  to  segregate  their  social  lives 
from  ordinary  citizens.  Police  clubs,  sporting  teams,  and 
organizations  whose  memberships  are  exclusive  to  officers 
are  common  (Stark,  1972).  As  a result  of  the  combined 
forces  of  isolation,  either  real  or  perceived,  the  officers 
become  quite  a distinctive  group  from  mainstream  society, 
with  a distinctive  and  often  times  cynical  view  of  the 
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world.  All  of  these  images,  expectations,  and  perceptions 
affect  the  every-day  interactions  of  officers  and  citizens. 
And,  when  many  of  the  images  of  minority  residents  are 
negative,  it  is  no  surprise  that  more  of  the  contacts 
between  officers  and  minority  citizens  end  on  a sour  note. 

Deterrence  theory  was  also  useful  in  the  analysis  of 
the  substantiation  rates  and  the  departmental  reaction  to 
sustained  acts  of  misconduct.  However,  one  shortcoming  of 
the  present  study  concerns  the  fact  that  the  data  have  been 
derived  from  a single  department  over  a relatively  short 
period  of  time.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  compare  this 
department  to  several  other  agencies  that  employ  more 
lenient  and  more  stringent  investigation  practices. 
Additionally,  due  to  the  relatively  low  number  of  cases  that 
were  deemed  sustained  by  the  evidence,  a much  larger  sample 
should  be  used  to  ensure  the  researcher  has  enough  cases  to 
perform  meaningful  analyses. 

The  incorporation  of  a learning  theory  would  also  have 
strengthened  the  present  analysis.  An  example  of  this  would 
have  been  to  incorporate  social  learning  theory  to  better 
understand  how  reinforcements  and  punishments  affect  the 
individual  officer  and  his  or  her  decision  making  process. 
Social  learning  theory  is  a social  psychological  theory  of 
deviance  developed  from  a behavioral  revision  of 
Sutherland's  differential  association  theory.  This 
framework  would  be  quite  useful  in  that  it  includes 
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imitation,  differential  reinforcement,  the  acceptance  of 
definitions  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  deviant  act,  and 
differential  association  with  conforming  or  non-conforming 
peers  (Akers,  1985).  Clearly,  this  framework  would  serve  to 
aid  in  better  understanding  how  power  conflict  theory  and 
deterrence  theory  interact  in  the  decision-making  processes 
of  the  individual  officer.  Do  officers  feel  pressure  to 
conform  to  the  demands  of  certain  classes  of  society?  Are 
acts  of  misconduct  against  individuals  of  a different  race 
or  lower  socioeconomic  background  condoned  and  even 
rewarded?  Do  officers  anticipate  punishment  if  they  do 
engage  in  acts  of  misconduct  against  citizens?  A 
qualitative  study  using  social  learning  theory  could  address 
these  issues. 


Overview  of  Important  Findings 

The  Kerner  Commission  Report,  which  was  prepared  over 
two  decades  ago,  stated  that  in  order  to  earn  respect, 
police  officers  and  the  courts  must  administer  justice  in 
such  a way  that  it  is  free  from  any  form  of  discrimination 
or  prejudice.  Unfortunately,  the  results  of  this  study 
suggest  that  street-level  justice  may  not  be  administered  in 
a color-blind  fashion  (Siegle,  1969).  In  the  present  study 
minority  residents  received  differential  treatment.  The 
predominantly  African  American  minority  population  of 
Sunnyville  was  overrepresented  among  complainants 
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(especially  among  complainants  alleging  violent  and  non- 
violent harassment)  and  were  less  likely  to  have  their 
complaints  sustained  than  complaints  filed  by  white 
citizens . 

The  overrepresentation  of  minority  residents  as 
complainants  is  just  one  more  illustration  of  the 
overrepresentation  of  minority  citizens  as  a whole  in  the 
criminal  justice  system.  African  Americans  are  arrested  at 
a rate  that  is  disproportionate  to  their  representation  in 
the  general  population.  While  blacks  constitute  only  12 
percent  of  the  population,  blacks  are  charged  with  37 
percent  of  all  Part  I Index  crimes  (Walker,  1994)  . Many 
researchers  have  also  reported  that  blacks  and  other 
minority  group  members  are  more  likely  to  receive  harsher 
sentences  than  whites.  While  the  incarceration  rate  for 
whites  is  178  per  100,000,  for  blacks  the  rate  is  567  per 
100,000  (Curran  & Renzetti,  1994). 

Evidence  of  the  disparate  treatment  of  minority 
citizens  has  been  found  at  many  different  stages  of  the 
criminal  justice  process.  Feagin  (1991)  reported  that  by 
the  time  black  males  reach  their  twenties,  most  have  been 
stopped  and  questioned  by  the  police  because  of  the  color  of 
their  skin.  The  Rand  Corporation  reported  differential 
standards  of  evidence  for  whites  and  blacks;  blacks  were 
arrested  on  weaker  evidence  than  whites,  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  blacks  having  a higher  rate  of  dismissed  cases 
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than  whites  (Petersilia,  1983).  A similar  study  in  Los 
Angeles  reported  that  women  and  white  males  were  more  likely 
to  have  their  cases  dismissed  than  minority  men  (Petersilia, 
1983;  Walker,  1994). 

Racial  disparity  has  also  been  found  in  the 
administration  of  the  death  penalty,  especially  when  one 
considers  the  race  of  the  homicide  victim.  Regardless  of 
the  race  of  the  offender,  if  the  victim  in  a homicide  is 
white,  the  convicted  offender  faces  a greater  chance  of 
receiving  the  penalty  of  death  for  their  crime  (Akers, 

1994).  Other  researchers  have  shown  that  cases  involving  a 
black  offender  and  a white  victim  are  more  likely  to  result 
in  charges  of  first  degree  murder,  which  is  the  only 
conviction  that  results  in  the  application  of  capital 
punishment  (Akers,  1994;  Radelet,  1981;  Radelet  & Pierce, 
1991) . As  summarized  by  Walker  (1994)  "the  everyday 
experiences  of  minority  group  members  make  it  powerfully 
clear  to  them  that  racism  is  alive  and  well  within  police 
departments,  the  courts,  and  prisons,  as  well  as  the  larger 
society"  (p.  263) . 

A second  finding  of  interest  concerned  the 
concentration  of  complaints  among  a relatively  small  number 
of  law  enforcement  officers.  A small  group  of  37  officers, 
or  about  7 percent  of  the  sworn  personnel,  accounted  for 
over  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  complaints  filed  over 
the  three  year  period.  These  officers  were  found  to  be 
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younger  officers  with  fewer  years  of  experience. 
Additionally,  this  small  group  was  more  likely  to  be  named 
in  use  of  force  and  non-violent  harassment  complaints  that 
were  filed  by  minority  group  members.  While  the  difference 
was  not  found  to  be  statistically  significant,  the  tendency 
was  found  for  complaints  against  these  officers  to  have  a 
lower  substantiation  rate  when  compared  to  officers  with 
fewer  citizen  complaints. 

The  existence  of  this  small  pocket  of  "bad  apples"  does 
not  mean  that  only  these  individual  officers  are  to  blame 
for  clouding  the  otherwise  good  name  of  the  Sunnyville 
agency;  the  administration  recognizes  the  fact  that  a few 
problem  officers  exist,  but  does  relatively  nothing  to  deter 
their  acts  of  misconduct.  According  to  deterrence  theory, 
these  officers  would  most  likely  change  their  behavior  if, 
in  fact,  they  were  punished  for  their  wrongdoings.  However, 
the  lack  of  response  of  the  department  serves  not  only  to 
condone  the  actions  of  these  officers,  but  it  also  sends  the 
message  to  the  rest  of  the  sworn  personnel  and  the  community 
as  a whole  that  citizen  complaints  will  not  normally  be  met 
with  any  real  consequences  for  the  accused  officer. 

A third  finding  of  interest  concerned  the  rate  of 
substantiation  of  citizen  complaints.  While  the  Sunnyville 
department  was  found  to  have  a citizen  complaint 
substantiation  rate  that  was  similar  to  the  national  norm, 
this  rate  still  seems  very  low.  A number  of  explanations 
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have  been  discussed  for  the  overall  low  substantiation  rate, 
including  high  standards  of  evidence,  the  "marginality"  of 
those  individuals  filing  complaints,  and  a tendency  for  the 
department  to  stand  behind  and  believe  the  testimony  of  its 
officers . 

Goldstein  (1986)  reported  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  reviewing  allegations  of  misconduct  is  the  lack  of  clear 
departmental  guidelines  detailing  exactly  what  types  of 
behaviors  constitute  acceptable  and  unacceptable  acts.  Due 
to  this  ambiguity,  many  departments  do  not  sustain  a 
complaint  unless  the  allegations  against  the  officer  involve 
illegal  actions.  Improper  conduct  is  largely  ignored.  Even 
if  an  administrator  wishes  to  take  a strong  stand  against 
misconduct,  the  lack  of  a specific  rule  or  standard 
governing  questionable  acts  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
an  administrator  to  take  any  sort  of  disciplinary  action. 

If  there  is  a lack  of  clear  guidelines  at  the 
Sunnyville  agency,  then  it  seems  like  this  would  be  a 
relatively  simple  issue  to  address.  Individual  discretion 
of  the  officers  should  be  curbed,  and  each  officer  should 
know  exactly  what  constitutes  proper  and  improper  conduct. 

If  the  laws  are  unclear,  then  an  individual  cannot  be  sure 
if  they  are  doing  what  is  expected  of  them. 

While  clearly  stating  rules  and  expectations  would  be 
an  easy  endeavor,  addressing  the  issue  of  differential 
substantiation  rates  based  on  the  race  of  the  citizen  filing 
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the  complaint  is  a much  more  complex  and  difficult  issue  to 
quickly  resolve.  Overall,  complaints  filed  by  minority 
citizens  were  less  likely  to  be  sustained  than  complaints 
filed  by  whites,  and  complaints  filed  by  white  citizens 
against  white  officers  were  found  to  have  a higher 
substantiation  rate  than  complaints  filed  by  blacks  against 
white  officers.  A number  of  possible  explanations  were 
provided  in  this  analysis,  including  the  overrepresentation 
of  minority  residents  among  complainants  of  serious 
misconduct,  the  definition  of  minority  residents  as 
"marginal"  individuals,  and  the  possible  lack  of  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  departmental  administration  in  the 
correction  of  the  disparity.  This  is  not  a problem  that  can 
be  remedied  with  a few  inter-departmental  memos.  In  the 
next  section,  a number  of  proposed  remedies  to  the  problem 
of  police  misconduct  will  be  discussed. 

Overview  of  Hypotheses  Results 

1.  Citizens  with  less  power  and  resources,  such  as 
minorities  and  women,  will  be  more  likely  to  be  the  victims 
of  police  misconduct  than  those  with  greater  power  and 
resources,  such  as  whites  and  men. 

This  hypotheses  received  partial  support.  While 
minority  residents  in  the  city  of  Sunnyville  were 
significantly  overrepresented  among  complainants,  no 
significant  difference  was  found  in  the  number  of  male  and 
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female  residents  filing  complaints.  When  the  race  and 
gender  of  citizens  lodging  complaints  were  considered, 
minority  males  were  more  than  3 times  more  likely  to  file 
complaints  alleging  physically  violent  misconduct  than  white 
male  citizens,  while  minority  females  were  more  than  twice 
as  likely  to  accuse  officers  of  misconduct  using  force. 

2.  Substantiation  rates  will  vary  based  on  the  race  and 
gender  of  the  complainant  and  the  race  and  gender  of  the 
officer. 

This  hypothesis  was  supported.  A significant 
relationship  was  found  between  the  race  of  the  citizen 
filing  a complaint  and  the  substantiation  rate.  Whereas 
12.5  percent  of  the  complaints  filed  by  white  citizens  were 
found  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence,  only  7.3  percent  of 
the  complaints  filed  by  minority  citizens  were  sustained. 

2a.  Complaints  filed  by  white  citizens  against  white  police 
officers  will  have  a higher  substantiation  rate  than 
complaints  filed  by  minority  citizens  against  white  police 
officers . 

This  hypothesis  was  supported.  In  the  428  complaints 
for  which  the  race  of  the  officer  and  complainant  was  able 
to  be  determined,  a significantly  higher  proportion  of 
complaints  filed  by  white  citizens  were  sustained  by  the 
Sunnyville  Internal  Affairs  Office. 

2b.  Complaints  filed  by  white  citizens  against  minority 
police  officers  will  have  a higher  substantiation  rate  than 
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complaints  filed  by  minority  citizens  against  white  police 
officers . 

While  this  hypothesis  was  supported  in  the  predicted 
direction,  the  difference  was  not  found  to  be  significant. 
While  14.3  percent  of  the  complaints  filed  by  white  citizens 
against  minority  officers  were  sustained,  only  11.3  percent 
of  the  complaints  filed  by  minority  citizens  against 
minority  officers  were  found  to  be  sustained. 

2c.  Complaints  filed  by  male  citizens  against  male  officers 
will  have  a higher  substantiation  rate  than  complaints  filed 
by  female  citizens  against  male  officers. 

This  hypothesis  was  not  supported.  Virtually  the  same 
proportion  of  complaints  filed  against  male  officers  were 
sustained,  regardless  of  the  gender  of  the  citizen  filing 
the  complaint. 

2d.  Complaints  filed  by  male  citizens  against  female 
officers  will  have  a higher  substantiation  rate  than 
complaints  filed  by  female  citizens  against  female  officers. 

This  hypothesis  was  not  supported.  Due  to  the  low 
number  of  complaints  filed  against  female  officers, 
assumptions  for  traditional  statistical  analysis  were 
violated.  Given  the  limitations  of  the  sample  size,  an 
analysis  of  percentages  indicated  that  the  results  were  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  what  was  predicted:  while  9.1 
percent  of  the  complaints  filed  by  female  citizens  against 
male  officers  were  found  to  be  sustained,  18.8  percent  of 
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complaints  filed  by  female  citizens  against  female  officers 
were  found  to  be  sustained. 

3.  Sanctions  will  vary  based  on  the  race  and  gender  of  the 
complainant  and  the  race  and  gender  of  the  officer. 

Overall,  the  department  of  Sunnyville  sustained  73 
cases,  or  11  percent  of  the  complaints  that  were  filed  over 
the  three  year  period.  Of  these  73  cases,  only  14  resulted 
in  a serious  negative  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
department,  in  which  an  officer  was  either  suspended  or 
terminated  as  a result  of  their  wrongdoing.  These  14  cases 
translate  into  2 percent  of  the  total  number  of  complaints 
filed  against  the  Sunnyville  agency.  This  low  number  of 
cases  severely  hampered  any  meaningful  statistical  analysis. 

However,  if  one  considers  column  percentages,  the  race 
of  the  officer  seemed  to  have  a slight  impact  on  the  type  of 
administrative  action,  with  more  severe  penalties  assessed 
in  complaints  filed  against  minority  officers.  Complaints 
filed  by  white  citizens  were  more  likely  to  be  met  with 
serious  administrative  action  than  complaints  filed  by 
minority  citizens. 

In  the  consideration  of  gender,  the  gender  of  the 
citizen  filing  the  complaint  was  unrelated  to  the 
administrative  reaction.  Complaints  filed  by  men  and  women 
that  were  sustained  were  met  with  egual  sanctions.  However, 
the  gender  of  the  officer  may  have  an  effect  on  the  severity 
of  the  sanctions.  Sustained  complaints  against  women  seemed 
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to  have  a greater  likelihood  of  being  met  with  serious 
penalties,  but  more  cases  are  needed  to  make  any  valid 
conclusions. 

Attempted  Solutions  to  the  Problem  of  Police  Misconduct 
Civilian  Review  Boards 

A number  of  possible  solutions  to  the  problem  of  police 
misconduct  have  been  experimented  with  in  departments  across 
the  country,  including  the  city  of  Sunnyville.  One  of  these 
possible  solutions  is  the  establishment  of  civilian  review 
boards.  These  panels  are  designed  to  give  an  independent, 
impartial  review  of  the  facts  in  allegations  of  police 
misconduct.  These  panels  may  have  varying  degrees  of  power: 
some  may  be  given  the  ability  to  subpoena  and  question 
witnesses  or  recommend  dismissal  for  the  officers  involved, 
while  others  may  have  greater  restrains  placed  on  them. 

For  example,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Police  Review 
board  is  made  up  of  six  civilian  employees,  six  mayoral 
appointees,  district  attorneys,  and  several  police 
disciplinary  authorities.  The  Board  has  no  subpoena  powers. 
Overall,  the  Board  reports  a 7 percent  substantiation  rate 
for  complaints  against  officers,  which  is  comparable  to  the 
rate  reported  by  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  (Tyre, 
1991) . 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  number  of  people  using  the 
services  the  board  provides  is  decreasing.  Since  1973,  the 
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Board  has  seen  a 50  percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases 
in  reviews.  This  may  be  due  to  the  low  substantiation  rate 
or  the  fact  that  very  few  officers  are  ultimately  charged 
with  crimes  based  on  the  Board's  recommendations.  The 
public  may  view  the  Board  as  an  ineffective  avenue  to  pursue 
(Moses  & Giordano,  1991) . 

Other  cities,  such  as  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  and 
Washington,  D.C.  have  review  boards  that  are  completely 
independent  of  the  various  police  departments  from  which  the 
complaints  have  been  filed.  In  these  cities,  the  board 
employs  their  own  civilian  investigators  and  is  not  forced 
to  rely  on  the  reports  given  by  the  police  investigators 
themselves.  However,  the  substantiation  rate  reported  by 
these  boards  is  still  only  ten  percent  (Tyre,  1991) . 

In  a review  of  the  Oakland,  California  Civilian 
Complaint  Board,  Skolnick  and  Bayley  (1986)  did  not  find 
encouraging  results.  In  this  case,  the  board  is  composed  of 
seven  members  who  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  employs  two 
civilians,  one  of  whom  is  an  investigator.  Due  to  time  and 
monetary  constraints,  the  sole  investigator  must  seek  out 
details  concerning  citizen  complaints  over  the  phone  or  by 
mail.  Further,  the  board  does  not  possess  power  to  subpoena 
accused  officers,  who  rarely  appear.  The  Oakland  Police 
Officers  Association  has  agreed  that  it  would  "not 
discourage"  its  members  from  appearing  before  the  panel, 
which  also  indicates  that  the  group  would  not  encourage 
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cooperation  from  its  members,  either.  As  a result  of  its 
lack  of  power,  the  review  board  has  not  had  a great  impact 
on  the  behavior  of  the  Oakland  Police  Department.  In  order 
for  the  Oakland  review  board  to  gain  more  clout  and  respect, 
more  money  and  authority  would  be  necessary.  However, 
neither  one  of  these  scarce  resources  is  expected  to  be 
given  to  the  agency  anytime  in  the  near  future.  Both  the 
Oakland  Police  Department  and  its  powerful  union  would 
strongly  oppose  such  a move  (Skolnick  & Bayley,  1986) . 

Sunnyville,  like  many  other  large  cities,  has 
experimented  with  the  use  of  civilian  review  boards.  In 
November  of  1991,  the  city  of  Sunnyville  appropriated  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  creation  of  a civilian  review  board. 
The  board,  which  is  comprised  of  23  members  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  has  no  disciplinary  power,  no  subpoena  authority,  nor 
does  it  hold  hearings.  The  purpose  of  the  board  is  to 
review  cases  that  have  been  investigated  by  the  Internal 
Affairs  office  as  a result  of  a citizen  complaint. 

Complaints  that  have  been  categorized  as  "formal"  by  the 
Internal  Affairs  office  are  automatically  sent  to  the 
Sunnyville  Review  Board  for  review.  The  board  reports 
directly  to  the  mayor. 

The  Sunnyville  Review  Board  also  reviews  the  policies 
and  practices  of  the  police  in  their  dealings  with  the 
public.  For  example,  the  board  was  able  to  alter  the 
information-gathering  process  in  regards  to  the 
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investigation  of  citizen  complaints.  Prior  to  the  board's 
creation,  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  a case,  a citizen  was 
interrogated.  However,  officers  were  interviewed.  The 
board  representative  I spoke  with  stated  that  there  was  a 
difference  in  how  citizens  and  officers  were  treated.  The 
board  recognized  this  flaw,  and  recommended  changes.  She 
stated  that  the  process  was  now  more  user-friendly  for 
citizens  pursuing  complaints. 

Community-Based  or  Team  Policing 

Alternatively,  community  based  policing  has  been 
established  in  some  cities  to  reduce  the  possibilities  of 
police  misconduct.  Both  the  Kerner  Commission  and  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  recommend  that  police  officers 
should  be  in  closer  contact  with  the  people  they  are 
assigned  to  serve.  The  general  proposals  put  forth  by  the 
task  forces  have  evolved  into  several  different  application. 

The  most  visible  forms  of  community  based  policing 
include  a return  to  foot  patrols,  the  establishment  of  small 
store-front  substations,  the  initiation  of  door-to-door 
contacts  between  officers  and  citizens,  and  the  organization 
of  the  community  for  crime  control  (such  as  Neighborhood 
Watch  programs) , clean-up  and  other  beneficial  activities. 
Further,  an  open  door  policy  for  citizen  comments  and 
suggestions  would  be  developed  (Lab,  1992;  Skolnick  & 
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Bayley,  1988) . Under  community  based  policing,  officers  are 
expected  to  do  more  than  just  drive  from  call  to  call,  but 
instead  are  also  to  concern  themselves  with  the  social 
problems  of  the  community  to  which  they  are  assigned  (Eck  & 
Spelman,  1987) . Ideally,  these  practices  would  serve  to 
increase  trust  and  responsiveness,  both  on  the  part  of 
officers  and  citizens. 

Community  based  policing  may  offer  other  beneficial 
consequences.  Since  the  officers  are  assigned  to  an  area  on 
a semi-permanent  basis,  the  officer  is  in  a better  position 
to  become  acquainted  with  individual  citizens.  Further, 
this  practice  may  foster  greater  accountability  for  the 
officers'  conduct.  Skolnick  and  Bayley  (1988)  quoted  one 
Sergeant  as  stating,  "When  the  [community  based]  program 
started  here  patrolmen  were  told  that  they  had  to  be 
involved  with  people  on  a person-to-person  bases.  And  the 
Chief  made  it  clear  he  wouldn't  tolerate  any  kind  of  ethnic 
slurs,  any  kind.  Also,  guys  are  assigned  to  an  area  for 
eighteen  months  at  a minimum — they  live  there.  So  they 
can't  pull  any  baloney  and  walk  away  to  a different  district 
the  next  day"  (p.  24) . By  forcing  patrol  officers  to  get  to 
know  and  understand  the  people  they  serve  in  an  environment 
which  fosters  greater  accountability,  decreases  in  police 
misconduct  may  result. 

However,  community-based  policing  is  not  without  its 
criticisms.  Skolnick  and  Bayley  (1988)  discuss  several 
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inhibitors  to  the  success  of  the  program,  including  the 
culture  of  policing,  age  and  training  of  the  officers,  and 
the  opposition  of  police  unions.  The  culture  of  policing 
may  undermine  community  policing  goals  due  to  the  officers' 
preoccupation  with  the  danger  of  his  or  her  job.  The 
officers'  perceptual  level  of  real  or  perceived  danger  leads 
to  suspicion,  which  tends  to  undermine  the  acceptance  that 
the  officer  may  feel  towards  the  citizens  of  the  community. 

Further,  the  age  and  training  of  the  officers  may  also 
be  an  impediment  to  a successful  program.  Community  based 
policing  requires  effective  communication  and  interaction 
between  police  officers  and  every  day  citizens,  which 
implies  that  the  officer  must  be  able  to  understand  and 
empathize  with  people  of  various  social,  racial,  and 
economic  backgrounds.  This  ability  requires  a certain  level 
of  emotional  maturity,  which  may  not  be  present  in  younger 
officers.  Also,  officers  are  trained  in  the  use  of  force, 
and  its  possible  use  is  a central  characteristic  of  the  role 
of  the  police  officer.  As  phrased  by  Skolnick  and  Bayley 
(1988),  "Training  in  the  use  of  force  and  authority  to  use 
it,  combined  with  the  youth  of  most  police,  can  well  inhibit 
the  capacity  of  a police  officer  to  empathize  with  the 
situation  of  those  being  policed  in  ethnically  diverse  and 
low-income  neighborhoods"  (p.  19) . 

Additionally,  police  unions  may  oppose  the  institution 
of  community  based  policing  programs.  The  program  is  seen 
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as  a threat  to  police  professionalism.  In  community  based 
programs,  citizens  are  expected  to  become  actively  involved 
in  reducing  crime  in  their  neighborhoods.  Since  it 
historically  has  been  the  principle  job  of  specially  trained 
police  officers  to  prevent  crime,  some  may  feel  that  it 
belittles  the  role  of  the  police  officer.  Further,  if  the 
community  became  more  involved  in  self -policing,  then  fewer 
paid  officers  would  be  necessary.  Finally,  the  unions 
oppose  the  program  based  on  the  implications  of  increased 
accountability  to  citizens  (Skolnick  & Bayley,  1988)  . 

Throughout  the  data  collection  time  frame  for  the 
present  analysis,  the  city  of  Sunnyville  has  been 
experimenting  with  community  policing.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  compare  the  results  of  this  study  with  a similar 
sized  department  that  is  not  currently  using  the  community- 
based  plan.  Ideally,  it  would  have  been  informative  to 
compare  the  rates  and  types  of  complaints  filed  both  before 
and  after  the  introduction  of  community-based  policing  in 
Sunnyville,  but  the  department  is  not  required  by  law  to 
maintain  records  for  that  long  of  a period  of  time. 

However,  this  could  be  the  focus  of  a research  study  in 
another  city  that  has  recently  implemented  the  new  program. 

Clearly,  both  community  policing  and  the  use  of 
civilian  review  boards  seek  to  remedy  to  problem  of  police 
misconduct.  civilian  review  boards  attempt  to  control  the 
actions  of  individual  officers  and  the  establish  the 
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acceptable  behavior  patterns  for  all  officers  on  the 
department.  Ideally,  these  agencies  would  serve  to  keep  the 
officers  'in  check';  increased  punishments  and  greater 
accountability  would  effectively  deter  misconduct.  However, 
due  to  their  lack  of  real  power,  in  many  cases  these  boards 
are  ineffective. 

Community  based  policing  strives  to  eliminate  the 
demarkation  of  the  lines  of  separation  between  officers  and 
the  citizens  they  are  assigned  to  protect.  Through  programs 
which  seek  to  increase  communication  and  cooperation, 
community  policing  attempts  to  unite  officers  and  citizens 
for  a common  goal  of  decreased  crime  and  increased  trust. 

By  forcing  officers  to  interact  with  citizens  on  a one-on- 
one  basis,  the  stereotypes  and  misconceptions  held  by  both 
officers  and  citizens  would  be  affected.  Ideally,  the 
interactions  between  officers  and  citizens  would  be  of 
positive  nature,  which  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  friendly 
alliances.  Both  parties  would  have  a better  appreciation  of 
each  other's  culture  and  norms,  thereby  leading  to  even 
better  future  interactions.  While  neither  civilian  review 
boards  or  community  policing  will  completely  eliminate  the 
problems  of  police  misconduct,  they  may  be  a step  in  the 
right  direction. 


APPENDIX  A 

OFFICER  CHARACTERISTICS 


Race  of  the  Officer  and  Complaint  Type 

No  significant  relationship  was  found  between  the  race 
of  the  officer  and  the  type  of  citizen  complaint.  While 
minority  officers  were  slightly  less  likely  than  their  white 
peers  to  have  complaints  of  force  filed  against  them,  this 
difference  was  not  found  to  be  significant. 


Table  Al:  Race  of  the  Officer  by  Complaint  Type 


Complaint  Type 

Officer  Race 

White 

Minority 

Force 

124 

(23.4%) 

25 

(16.4%) 

Harassment 

258 

(48.7%) 

81 

(53 .3%) 

Performance 

119 

(22.5%) 

40 

(26.3%) 

Other 

29 

(5.5%) 

6 

(3.9%) 

Total : 

530 

(100%) 

152 

(100%) 

Chi-square  = 4.41, 

, 3 d. f . , £ 

) > . 05 . 

Cramer's  V = . 08 

While  males  were  overrepresented  among  those  officers 
named  in  complaints  and  therefore  had  a greater  number  of 
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complaints  filed  against  them,  there  was  no  significant 
relationship  between  the  gender  of  the  officer  and  the  type 
of  complaint  filed.  This  is  especially  interesting  when 
considering  the  categories  containing  complaints  of  force. 
Even  though  there  a much  smaller  number  of  women  officers 
named  in  complaints,  the  proportion  of  women  that  are 
accused  of  violent  misconduct  is  virtually  the  same  as  the 
proportion  of  men  accused  of  this  type  of  misconduct. 


Table  A2 : Complaint  Type  by  Gender  of  Officer 


Complaint  type 

Gender 

Male 

Female 

Force 

140 

(21.8%) 

9 

(21.1%) 

Harass 

319 

(49.6%) 

20 

(51.3%) 

Performance 

151 

(23.5%) 

8 

(20.5%) 

Other 

33 

(5.1%) 

2 

(5.1%) 

Total 

643 

(100%) 

39 

(100%) 

Chi-square  = 0.19, 

3 d. f . , p > 

. 05 

Cramer's  V = . 02 


Age  of  the  Officer  and  Type  of  Complaint 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  A3,  a significant  relationship 
was  found  between  the  age  of  the  officer  and  the  type  of 
complaint  filed.  While  younger  officers  were  more  likely  to 
be  involved  in  complaints  alleging  the  use  of  force,  older 
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officers  were  more  likely  than  their  younger  peers  of  being 
accused  of  dissatisfactory  performance  of  duty.  Both 
younger  and  older  officers  accounted  for  about  the  same 
proportion  of  harassment  complaints.  This  raises  a number 
of  interesting  issues.  Why  are  older  officers  more  likely 
to  be  perceived  as  inefficient  or  otherwise  derelict  in 
their  duties  by  the  citizens  of  Sunnyville?  Again,  the  data 
do  not  allow  for  direct  interpretation.  Are  the  older 
officers  less  likely  to  go  out  of  their  way  for  the 
citizens'  requests,  or  do  the  citizens  feel  that  an  older 
officer  should  be  more  responsive  to  their  needs? 


Table  A3:  Complaint  Type  by  Officer  Age 


Type  of  Complaint 

Acre  of 

Young 

Officer 

Older 

Force 

88  (26.8%) 

56 

(17.9%) 

Harassment 

163  (49.7%) 

151 

(48.4%) 

Performance 

63  (19.2%) 

87 

(27.9%) 

Other 

14  (4.3%) 

18 

(5.8%) 

Total 

328  (100%) 

312 

(100%) 

Chi-square  = 11.52, 

3 d. f . , p = . 009. 

Cramer ' s V 

= .13. 

Tenure  of  the  Officer  and  Complaint  Type 

No  significant  relationship  was  found  between  the 
length  of  service  and  complaint  type.  Tenure  was 
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dichotomized  for  this  analysis,  with  officers  employed  for  5 
years  or  less  classified  as  rookies  and  officers  with  more 
than  5 years  with  the  Sunnyville  agency  classified  as 
veterans.  While  rookies  were  slightly  more  likely  to 
receive  complaints  of  force  and  alleged  harassment,  these 
difference  were  not  great  enough  to  be  statistically 
significant. 


Table  A4 : Complaint  Type  by  Length  of  Service 


Complaint  Type 

Length  of 
Rookie 

Service 

Veteran 

Force 

77 

(23.5%) 

67 

(21.5%) 

Harassment 

163 

(49.7%) 

151 

(48.6%) 

Performance 

75 

(22.9%) 

74 

(23.8%) 

Other 

13 

(4.0%) 

19 

(6.1%) 

Total : 

328 

(100%) 

311 

(100%) 

Chi-square  = 1.834, 

3 d. f . , p > 

. 05  Cramer 

's  V = 

.0536 

Age,  Tenure,  and  Complaint  Type 

As  is  the  case  in  most  studies  using  these  the 
variables  of  age  and  tenure,  these  two  variables  were  found 
to  have  a high  positive  correlation,  with  older  officers 
also  having  the  longest  length  of  employment  (Pearson's  r = 
.72;  p < .001).  Despite  the  high  correlation  between  these 
variables,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  analyze  the  effects  of 
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age  on  the  type  of  complaint  received,  controlling  for 
length  of  service. 

In  Table  A5,  only  those  officers  with  5 or  fewer  years 
of  service  are  considered.  As  expected,  almost  75  percent 
of  these  officers  are  below  the  median  age  of  30.  For  these 
more  inexperienced  officers,  there  is  a significant 
relationship  between  age  at  the  time  of  complaint  and  the 
complaint  type.  Younger  officers  are  more  likely  to  be 
involved  in  complaints  of  force,  while  older  officers  are 
almost  twice  as  likely  as  their  younger  peers  of  being 
accused  of  dissatisfactory  performance  of  duty. 


Table  A5: 

Complaint 

Only 

Type  by 

Officer 

Age:  Rookie  Officers 

Acre  of 

Officer 

Complaint 

Type 

Young 

Old 

Force 

64 

(26.2%) 

13 

(15. 

5%) 

Harass 

126 

(51.6%) 

37 

(44 . 

0%) 

Performance 

46 

(18.9%) 

29 

(34  . 

5%) 

Other 

8 

(3.3%) 

5 

(6.0 

%) 

Total 

244 

(100%) 

84 

(100 

%) 

Chi-square 

= 11.64, 

3 d. f . , 

p = .009 

Cramer ' s 

V = 

. 19 

In  Table  A6,  only  the  officers  classified  as  veterans 
are  considered.  Again,  these  officers  are  more  likely  to  be 
classified  as  older,  with  73.3  percent  of  the  veterans  being 
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older  than  the  median  age  of  30.  No  significant 
relationship  between  the  age  of  the  officer  and  the 
complaint  type  was  found  for  the  more  experienced  officers. 
While  younger,  experienced  officers  were  still  more  likely 
to  be  involved  in  complaints  of  force  and  less  likely  to  be 
accused  of  poor  performance,  these  differences  were  no 
longer  significant. 


Table  A6 : Complaint  Type  by  Officer  Age:  Veteran  Officers 
Only 


Aae  of 

Officer 

Complaint  Type 

Young 

Old 

Force 

24 

(28.9%) 

43 

(18.9%) 

Harass 

37 

(44.6%) 

114 

(50.0%) 

Performance 

16 

(19.3%) 

58 

(25.4%) 

Other 

6 

(7.2%) 

13 

(5.7%) 

Total 

83 

(100%) 

228 

(100%) 

Chi-square  = 4.43,  3 d.f.,  p > .05  Cramer's  V = . 12 


APPENDIX  B 

CITIZEN  CHARACTERISTICS 
Race  of  the  Citizen 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  Bl,  a significant  relationship 
was  found  between  the  race  of  the  citizen  and  the  type  of 
complaint.  Of  greatest  interest  was  the  category  concerning 
complaints  of  force.  Whereas  only  12.5  percent  of  white 
citizens  filed  complaints  concerning  the  use  of  force, 
minority  citizens  filed  41.2  percent  of  the  complaints  of 
this  nature.  Also  interesting  to  note  was  that  minority 
citizens  were  less  likely  than  whites  to  file  complaints 
voicing  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  service  they  received 
by  the  Sunnyville  police  department  (see  Table  Bl) . 

Table  Bl:  Race  of  the  Citizen  by  Complaint  Type 


Race  of  the  Citizen 

Complaint  Type  White  Other 


Force 

34 

(12 . 5%) 

114 

(41.2%) 

Harassment 

134 

(49.3%) 

123 

(44.4%) 

Performance 

87 

(32.0%) 

39 

(14 . 1%) 

Other 

17 

(6.3%) 

1 

(.4%) 

Totals : 

272 

(100%) 

277 

(100%) 

Chi-square  = 76.183,  3 d.f.,  p < .000,  Cramer's  V = .373 
Missing  observations  = 133 
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It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  investigate  the 
relationship  between  the  race  of  the  citizen,  the  race  of 
the  officer,  and  the  type  of  complaint  filed.  Because  of 
the  small  number  of  cases  in  the  miscellaneous  "other" 
complaint  type  category  and  the  corresponding  violations  of 
assumptions  of  chi  square,  this  classification  will  be 
excluded  from  the  following  analyses.  In  Table  B2 , only 
complaints  filed  against  white  officers  are  considered.  In 
the  413  complaints  involving  white  officers,  white  officers 
were  more  likely  to  be  named  in  allegations  of  force  by 
minority  citizens  than  by  white  citizens  and  more  likely  to 
be  accused  of  poor  performance  by  white  citizens  than 
minorities . 

Table  B2 : Race  of  the  Citizen  by  Complaint  Type  - White 
Officers  Only  (413  cases) 


Complaint  Type 

Race  of 
White 

the  Citizen 

Other 

Force 

30 

(14.4%) 

93 

(45.6%) 

Harassment 

108 

(51.7%) 

84 

(41.2%) 

Performance 

71 

(34.0%) 

27 

(13.2%) 

Totals : 

209 

(100%) 

204 

(100%) 

Chi-square  = 54.971, 

2 d.f . , 

p < . 000 

, Cramer ' s V 

= .365 

In  the  cases  involving  only  minority  officers, 
minorities  were  again  more  likely  than  whites  to  complain 
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about  the  use  of  force.  Whereas  only  8.7  percent  of  the 
allegations  by  white  citizens  against  minority  police 
officers  concerned  the  use  of  force,  29.2  percent  of  the 
complaints  filed  by  minority  citizens  alleged  the 
unnecessary  use  of  force.  As  was  the  case  with  white 
officers,  minority  officers  were  also  more  likely  to  be 
accused  of  dissatisfactory  performance  of  duty  by  whites 
than  by  other  minority  citizens. 


Table  B3 : Race  of  the  Citizen  by  Complaint  Type  - Minority 
Officers  Only  (118  cases) 


Complaint  Type 

Race  of 
White 

the  Citizen 

Other 

Force 

4 

(8.7%) 

21 

(29.2%) 

Harassment 

26 

(56.5%) 

39 

(54.2%) 

Performance 

16 

(34.8%) 

12 

(16.7%) 

Totals : 

46 

(100%) 

72 

(100%) 

Chi-square  = 9.462, 

2 d.f . , 

p = .009, 

Cramer  1 s V 

= .283 

Gender  of  the  Citizen 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  B4 , a significant  relationship 
was  found  between  the  gender  of  the  citizen  and  the  type  of 
complaint  filed.  The  greatest  discrepancy  concerned  the 
category  of  force  complaints.  Whereas  30.9  percent  of  the 
complaints  filed  by  men  alleged  the  use  of  excessive  force, 
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8.6  percent  of  the  complaints  filed  by  women  alleged  the  use 
of  excessive  force.  Women  were  almost  twice  as  likely  to 
accuse  officers  of  dereliction  of  duty  than  men. 


Table  B4 . Gender  of  the  Citizen  by  Complaint  Type 


Complaint  Type 

Gender 

Male 

Female 

Force 

126 

(30.9%) 

23 

(8 . 6%) 

Harass 

191 

(46.8%) 

145 

(53.9%) 

Performance 

68 

(16.7%) 

89 

(33 . 1%) 

Other 

23 

(5.6%) 

12 

(4 . 5%) 

Total 

408 

(100%) 

269 

(100%) 

Chi-square  = 57.656,  3 d.f.,  p = .000,  Cramer's  V = .2918 


In  the  following  section,  the  race  and  gender  of  the 
complainant  and  the  type  of  complaint  have  been  taken  into 
account.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  B5,  the  relationship 
differs  for  minority  and  white  citizens.  Black  males  are 
much  less  likely  to  accuse  officers  of  poor  performance  of 
duty  than  white  males,  while  black  miles  are  much  more 
likely  than  white  males  to  accuse  officers  of  unnecessary 
force.  Similarly,  white  females  are  less  likely  to  file 
complaints  concerning  the  use  of  force  than  minority 


females . 
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Table  B5:  Gender  of  the  Citizen  by  Complaint  Type: 

Controlling  for  Race  (Other  category  has  been 
eliminated)  - White  residents  only  (255  total) 


Complaint 

Type 

Gender 

Male 

Female 

Force 

27 

(18.5%) 

7 (6.4%) 

Harass 

75 

(51.4%) 

59  (54.1%) 

Performance 

44 

(30.1%) 

43  (39.4%) 

Total 

146 

(100%) 

109  (100%) 

Chi-square  = 8.497,  2 

d.f.,  p 

= .0143,  Cramer's  V = .1825 

Table  B6: 

Gender  of  the  Citizen  by  Complaint  Type: 
Controlling  for  Race  (Other  category  has  been 
eliminated)  - Minority  residents  only  (276  total) 

Complaint 

Type 

Gender 

Male 

Female 

Force 

99 

(58.2%) 

15  (14.2%) 

Harass 

63 

(37.1%) 

60  (56.6%) 

Performance 

8 

(4.7%) 

31  (29.2%) 

Total 

170 

(100%) 

106  (100%) 

Chi-square  = 64.140,  2 d.f.,  p = .0000,  Cramer's  V = .4821 


Census  Tract  Data 

In  Table  B7 , a complete  correlation  matrix  is  provided 
for  the  total  number  of  complaints  filed  per  tract,  the 
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proportion  of  white  residents,  median  income,  and  proportion 
of  residents  with  a high  school  education  or  higher. 
Significant  one-tailed  correlations  at  the  .01  level  are 
denoted  by  a single  asterisk,  while  significance  at  the  .001 
is  indicated  by  a double  asterisk. 

The  category  of  "complaints"  refers  to  the  total  number 
of  complaints  filed  per  tract,  regardless  of  type  of 
complaint  (force,  harassment,  performance  or  other) . 


Table  B7 : Correlations  of  Relevant  Census  Tract  Variables 


Complaints 

% White 

Income 

% High  School 

Complaints 

1.000 

-.6532** 

-.4251** 

-.5252** 

% White 

-.6532** 

1.000 

.5430** 

.7415** 

Income 

-.4251** 

.5430** 

1.000 

.8598** 

% Hi  School 

-.5252** 

.7415** 

.8598** 

1.000 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  B7 , as  the  median  income, 
educational  level,  and  percentage  of  white  residents 
increase  in  a residential  area,  the  total  number  of 
complaints  filed  per  tract  significantly  decreases. 

Comparisons  of  Means 

In  the  following  section,  the  census  tracts  have  been 
divided  into  two  groups:  those  with  above  average  total 
number  of  complaints  (regardless  of  type)  and  those  with 
below  average  number  of  complaints.  T-tests  will  be 
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performed  to  compare  the  proportion  of  white  residents,  the 
median  income,  and  the  proportion  of  residents  with  a high 
school  education  and  above  for  the  two  groups. 

Proportion  of  White  Residents 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  B8 , the  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  white  residents  was  found  to  be  significant. 
Areas  with  a higher  proportion  of  white  residents  were  found 
to  have  a significantly  lower  number  of  complaints. 

Table  B8 : T-test  Results  for  Proportion  of  White  Residents 


Deviation 

N 

of  cases 

Mean 

Standard 

Below  Ave. 

Complaints 

39 

87 . 94 

19.48 

Above  Ave. 

Complaints 

25 

60.27 

36.89 

t value  = 3.45,  32.67  degrees  of  freedom,  p = .002 


Median  Income 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  B9 , a significant  difference  in 
the  median  income  for  the  two  groups  was  found.  Residents 
in  areas  that  filed  fewer  complaints  against  police  officers 
were  found  to  report  higher  incomes  as  well. 

Table  B9:  T-test  Results  for  Median  Income 


Deviation 

N 

of  cases 

Mean 

Standard 

Below  Ave. 

Complaints 

39 

25,908 

1,381 

Above  Ave . 

Complaints 

25 

21,122 

1,593 

t value  = 2.27,  54.28  degrees  of  freedom,  p = .027 
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Proportion  of  Residents  with  High  School 
Education  or  Greater 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  BIO,  the  areas  with  fewer 
citizen  complaints  reported  significantly  greater 
educational  levels. 


Table  BIO: 

T-test  Results 

for 

Education  Level 

Deviation 

N of 

cases 

Mean 

Standard 

Below  Ave. 

Complaints 

39 

76.71 

1.88 

Above  Ave. 

Complaints 

25 

68.23 

2 . 54 

t value  = 2.68,  48.30  degrees  of  freedom,  p = .010 


APPENDIX  C 

LOGISTIC  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

Logistic  regression  analysis  is  useful  when  attempting 
to  develop  a model  that  describes  the  relationship  between  a 
dichotomous  dependent  variable  and  a set  of  independent 
variables.  Through  the  use  of  logistic  regression,  one  is 
able  to  determine  which  independent  variables  are  useful  for 
prediction,  as  well  as  obtaining  the  value  for  the  dependent 
variable  based  on  the  values  of  the  selected  independent 
variables  (Norusis,  1990).  In  the  following  appendix, 
logistic  regression  will  be  used  to  aid  in  the  prediction  of 
officer  race,  citizen  race,  finding  of  complaint,  and  census 
tract  location  of  complainant. 

P^^dict  ion of  Officer  Race:  Logistic  Regression  Analysis 

In  the  following  section,  logistic  regression  analysis 
will  be  used  in  the  prediction  of  the  race  of  the  officer 
based  on  the  race  and  gender  of  the  citizen  filing  the 
complaint.  With  both  the  race  and  gender  of  the  citizen 
included  in  the  eguation,  the  goodness  of  fit  Chi-square  was 
found  to  be  551.751,  546  degrees  of  freedom,  p = .4233, 
which  means  that  the  tested  model  did  not  differ 
significantly  from  the  ideal  model.  If  this  model  was  used 
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to  predict  the  race  of  the  officer  involved  in  the 
complaint,  the  rate  of  correct  prediction  would  be  77.96 
percent.  In  Table  Cl,  statistics  for  the  individual 
variables  are  reported. 


Table  Cl:  Summary  Statistics  for  Independent  Variables 


Variable 

Beta 

S.E. 

Wald 

d.f . 

Sig. 

R 

Exp(B) 

Citizen 

race 

.4876 

.2099 

5.39 

1 

. 0202 

.0766 

1.628 

Citizen 

sex 

.3842 

.2089 

3 . 38 

1 

.0659 

. 0489 

1.468 

Constant 

.8174 

. 1825 

20.07 

1 

. 0000 

Based  on  the  significance  level  of  the  Wald  Statistic, 
the  coefficient  for  the  race  of  the  citizen  is  significantly 
different  from  one,  while  the  gender  of  the  citizen  is 
marginally  significant.  An  examination  of  the  r statistics 
indicates  that  both  variables  have  a small  partial 
contribution  to  the  model,  with  the  race  of  the  citizen 
having  a greater  impact  on  the  prediction  of  the  race  of  the 
officer. 

The  values  for  the  betas  reaffirm  the  information 
provided  in  the  crosstabular  analysis.  For  example,  the 
beta  for  the  race  of  the  citizen  was  .4876.  This  indicates 
that  when  the  variable  race  changes  from  0 (minority 
citizen)  to  1 (white  citizen)  and  the  gender  of  the  citizen 
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remains  constant,  the  log  odds  of  a white  officer  being 
named  in  the  complaint  increase  by  .4876. 

Prediction  of  Citizen  Race:  Logistic  Regression  Analysis 

Logistic  regression  will  be  used  to  predict  the  race  of 
the  citizen  filing  the  citizen  complaint.  In  this  analysis, 
the  race  of  the  officer,  gender  of  the  officer,  length  of 
service,  and  age  of  the  officer  will  be  used  as  predictor 
variables.  Using  this  combination  of  independent  variables, 
the  Chi-square  goodness  of  fit  was  found  to  be  516.746,  511 
d.f.,  p = .4208,  which  indicates  that  this  model  did  not 
differ  significantly  from  the  ideal  model.  The  overall 
correct  prediction  rate  was  found  to  be  56.40  percent.  In 
Table  C2 , statistics  for  the  individual  variables  are 
reported. 


Table  C2 : Summary  Statistics  for  Independent  Variables 


Variable 

Beta 

S.E. 

Wald 

d.f. 

Sig. 

R 

Exp (B) 

Officer 

race 

. 3553 

.2260 

2.47 

1 

. 1158 

. 0257 

1.427 

Officer 

sex 

-.4796 

.4069 

1.39 

1 

.2384 

. 0000 

.619 

Tenure 

-.0732 

.0261 

7.89 

1 

. 0050 

-.0907 

.929 

Officer 

age 

. 0783 

.0225 

12.07 

1 

. 0005 

. 1187 

1.081 

Constant 

-1.7730 

.7176 

6.11 

1 

.0135 
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Based  on  the  significance  level  of  the  Wald  Statistic, 
only  the  coefficient  for  length  of  service  (tenure)  and  the 
age  of  the  officer  differ  significantly  from  zero.  If 
attention  is  turned  to  the  r statistic,  partial  correlations 
between  the  race  of  the  citizen  filing  the  complaint  and 
each  of  the  variables  are  shown.  In  this  analysis,  a 
positive  value  for  the  r statistic  indicates  that  the 
likelihood  of  the  citizen  being  white  increases.  Therefore, 
as  the  length  of  service  increases,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  that  the  citizen  filing  the  complaint  will  be 
non-white. 

Predicting  Findings:  Logistic  Regression  Analysis 

Logistic  regression  will  be  used  to  predict  the  finding 
of  the  complaint  (either  sustained  or  not  sustained) . The 
race  of  the  officer,  gender  of  the  officer,  length  of 
service,  officer  age,  citizen  race,  and  citizen  gender  will 
be  used  as  predictor  variables.  In  this  combination  of 
independent  variables,  the  Chi-square  goodness  of  fit  was 
found  to  be  512.996,  508  d.f.,  p = .4297,  which  would 
indicate  that  this  model  does  not  differ  significantly  from 
the  ideal  model.  Overall,  the  correct  prediction  rate  was 
found  to  be  90.49  percent.  In  Table  C3 , statistics  for  the 
individual  variables  are  reported. 
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Table  C3 : Summary  Statistics  for  Individual  Variables 


Variable 

Beta 

S.E. 

Wald 

d.f . 

Sig. 

R 

Exp (B) 

Officer 

race 

-.4720 

.3849 

1.83 

1 

. 1761 

. 0000 

. 624 

Officer 

sex 

.4701 

.7557 

. 39 

1 

.5339 

. 0000 

1.600 

Tenure 

-.0213 

. 0440 

.24 

1 

. 6277 

.0000 

.979 

Officer 

age 

-.0067 

.0361 

.03 

1 

.8528 

. 0000 

.993 

Citizen 

race 

.5461 

.3131 

3.04 

1 

. 0811 

. 0568 

1.727 

Citizen 

sex 

. 0392 

.3147 

.02 

1 

.9008 

. 0000 

1.040 

Constant 

-2.3078 

1.2398 

3.46 

1 

. 0627 

Based 

on  both 

the  significance 

level 

of  the 

Wald 

Statistic  and  the  value  of  the  r statistic,  only  the  race  of 
the  citizen  appeared  to  have  an  influence  on  the  finding  of 
the  complaint.  Since  the  beta  value  for  the  race  of  the 
citizen  was  positive,  this  would  indicate  that  as  the  race 
of  the  citizen  changes  from  zero  (minority)  to  one  (white) 
and  the  values  for  the  other  independent  variables  remain 
constant,  the  log  odds  of  the  complaint  being  sustained  by 
the  department  increase. 
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Census  Tract  Prediction 

In  the  following  section,  median  income,  educational 
level,  and  proportion  of  white  residents  will  be  used  to 
predict  whether  or  not  a census  tract  had  an  above  or  below 
average  number  of  complaints.  With  the  three  predictor 
variables  in  the  equation,  the  chi-square  goodness  of  fit 
was  63.803,  60  d.f.,  p = .3443,  which  indicates  that  this 
model  does  not  differ  significantly  from  the  ideal  model. 
Overall,  this  model  resulted  in  a correct  prediction  rate  of 
73.44  percent.  The  summary  statistics  for  the  individual 
variables  are  presented  in  Table  C4. 


Table  C4:  Summary  Statistics  for  Predictor  Variables 


Variable 

Beta 

S.E. 

Wald 

d.f. 

Sig. 

R 

Exp (B) 

% White 

-.0370 

.0154 

5.79 

1 

.0161 

-.2104 

.9636 

Income 

-4. IE-05 

6.9E-05 

.35 

1 

. 5516 

.0000 

1.0000 

% Hi  School. 0285 

.0572 

.25 

1 

. 6182 

.0000 

1.0289 

Constant 

1.3047 

2.4101 

.29 

1 

.5883 

Based  on  the  significance  level  of  the  Wald  Statistic, 
only  the  coefficient  for  the  proportion  of  white  residents 
appears  to  be  significantly  different  from  0,  using  a .05 
criterion  of  significance.  Further,  the  r statistic  for  the 
proportion  of  white  residents  is  negative,  which  indicates 
that  as  the  number  of  white  residents  in  an  area  increases. 
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the  likelihood  of  an  area  having  a high  number  of  complaints 
decreases.  The  small  values  of  the  r statistic  for  the 
income  and  education  variables  indicate  that  these  variables 
provide  a small  partial  contribution  to  the  model. 

In  the  assessment  of  the  resulting  model,  an 
examination  of  the  normal  probability  of  the  deviances 
indicated  that  the  deviances  do  not  appear  to  be  normally 
distributed,  which  means  that  there  are  some  cases  for  which 
the  model  does  not  fit  very  well.  Deviances  result  when  the 
predicted  probability  for  being  in  the  correct  group  based 
on  the  model  is  compared  to  the  perfect  prediction  of  one. 
Large  values  for  deviance  mean  that  the  model  does  not  fit 
the  individual  case  well  (Norusis,  1990) . 
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